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Charles Scribner’s econo voLuE Xow Tia, 
; THE PASQUIER MEMOIRS.“ 
Sons r » Edited by Duc p'AUDIFFRET-PASQUIER 


With Portraits In 3 vols., 8vo 


» 


Important New Valued WE. sbesulitg: acto Sede: Stas 


Volume [., 1789-1812, $2.50 
‘Its value is great. The author brings before us and illustrates with 
peculiar clearness the characteristics of an extraordinary time. He gives 
OO S . ts us Vivid and thoughtful sketches of the First Empire."— From leading 
article of Edinburgh Review 


“ Memoirs which promise to be among the most valuable ever published « 
cerning the Napoleonic period." Atlantic Month 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN STANLEY. 


By R. E: PROTHERO. With the codperation of Dean BRADLEY. Second Edition. With Portraits and Llustrations 
2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 


“Perhaps no similar book since Trevelyan’s ‘Life of Macaulay ‘has been prepared with so much care or wisdom. It is a work Unat will be to many 
well nigh indispensable. *— Boston Journal. 
‘One of the most profound, scholastic, and brilliant biographies ever written.""—Chicago Daily News 


CIVILIZATION DURING THE MIDDLE. AGEs. 


Especially in Relation to Modern Civilization. By GEORGE B. ADAMs, Professor of History in Yale University. Swo, $2.50 
‘* Prof. Adams's work is lucid in plan and style, comprehensive in its survey of the field, and has the additional merit of being highly interesting Prof 


GEORGE P. FISHER. 
THE BARBARY COAST. 


By Dr. H. M. FIELD. JJlustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


** A free and delightful series of chapters concerning Northern Africa. They are fresh and bright portraitures of a lif 
natives are pictured in all the lights and shadows of the African climate, and the scenery is deseribed with pe wer an 


IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


By B.E. Martin. With bibliography by E. D. Nort. Cheaper edition, revised. I! erento 12mo, $1.50 
**Such a book as Dr. Martin's will come like a personal favor to each of Lamb's lovers.”--Mr. Howe xs, in Harper's Magazine 
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PART IL IN MARCH. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICA. 
A Magazine of Bibliography, mpleted in Tel: uarteriy Pas 
Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS beg to announce ‘th: at they will issue in Amerie aa 


QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In its Historical and Artistic Aspects, to be published in London by Messrs. KEGAN Pau, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co. It 
will comprise a Series of Papers by Writers of Authority, on various points of Booklore which are of interest at the pre 

sent day,and which require speci: il treatment, without being of sufficient importance to be made the subject of separate 
works. The Magazine will be printed on hand-made paper, large imperial Svo, and the price to subscribers will be $8.00 
net per annum, for four numbers. The edition for England and America will be identical in imprint and all other par 
ticulars. Sold only by subscription, and subscriptions taken only for the complete work of 12 parts, payable in three 
annual payments of $38.00 each in advance. Detailed prospectuses may be had on application. 


BAEDEKER’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views. ALL Prices Net 


So BAe Pe et ee : $3 60 | Italy (Northern) $2 40 
PO eee re eae es eas . 240. aly (Central) and Rome . 180 
Belgium and Holland ............ ae Gia cea a cepa : 1%) Italy (Southern) and Sicily, ‘ete 1 &) 
Egypt (Lower) ............ Ji we Muwtvacaesed ; : 4™) Lendon and Its Environs - 1 M4) 
eee s aalacaaes - 8 0, Norway and Sweden 3 00 
France (Northern) ‘ , 210 Palestine and Syria (New Exlition) aiowwe ; ar 3 66 
France (Southern), from the Loire to the ween and Italian Fron Paris and its Environs ry one inecended ‘ 1 80 

tiers, including Corsica. I2mo................ 270 Switzerland 2 40 
Ge many (Northern) ............ 240 Traveller's Manual of Conversation, in English, German, French, 
Germany (Southern) and Austria 2 4 and Italian oO 
Germany (Rhine, from Rotterdam to Constance 21 ome ersation Dictionary in four languages, English, French, German, 
EE cr wchudnatctec c'ehaase sawed 3 am od Italian aon iat — ; 7 9 
Greece (New Edition) |) °° 072) 7! 2 +# 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


(Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second-class 
mail-matter.)} 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
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Book REVIEWS: 
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Funk’s Standard Dictionary 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each Paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “‘ Publisher of the NATION.” 

When achange of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable tn every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 





DISCOUNTS. 

ORB sss cicssvissscenssessececscosns . per cent 
| aie eee MDS oe SER EIS ing * 
26 "iL sacakeneesvedtsvnspeaeeehe 15” yes 
89 wee sanendeeneesnevdcasenceencesos 20 ad 
52 WF” Wabe. bandegsuweeseceeereeunekse 25 ni 
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$100 withinay 

250 “ ‘ 

500 “ 

750 <2 
1,000 4 
1,500 ye 
2,600 “ 





The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of the NATION this week is 9,400 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in 
oo bese advertisers. 


*,* prea of THE Wareols may be ceed 
wee at Brentano’s. 17 Avenue de l'Opéra, 
me in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 


Square, American Newspa r Agency, 15 King 
William Street, Strand, WC. 
Londonagent for Adv ‘ertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E. C. 








The Nation. 


E:ducationatl. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
MARL 0R0UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Geo. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





2 CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterb 
T. MARGARE wal 'S DIOCESAN 
School.—Nine*eenth ioe opens Sept. 20. — 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, , Rector. Miss Mary 
Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street 

WE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLI: SH, 
French, and German Boarding .and Da School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1893. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
YY DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 

School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 

81st year begins September 21, 1893. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
(= AUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also te College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 
LSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls peopene October 3. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists 
ineach. Tenth year. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
Amy Morris Homans, 
Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 


OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
EpMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambri 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL or Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Ci 
ONCORD WOME “SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for se , , scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of ‘amily life combined with best 
mental and pbysical training. Buildi nd new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMEs 8S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL—PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Bust 
ness. Individual Loge Laboratories. Elementary 
classes for young boys. Home and outdoor life. 
F. B. Knapp, 8.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfie 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 


Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymo 
V R KNAPPS HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY.—PREPARES 
Boys for the by red Colleges. Second term begins 


January 8, 1894. 
W.R. TYLER, Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
CAN. W. DALZELLE SS PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific School. Send for Catalogue. 








NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 


7% FUNE, 1894, MISS MORGAN WILL 


retire from her Boarding and Day School for Girls.- 


Miss Georgianna S. Woodbury, a graduate of Smith Col- 

lege, will open the school in September. College-pre- 
aratory and Academic courses. Address for circular, 
iss WoopBURY, 13 Washington St., Gloucester, Mass. 


New York, Kingston-on- Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
TZ School for Boys. JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


NEw York City, 9 University Place. Y 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia Collge, offers to both men 
and women university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A. M., and Ph.D. 
Ww ALTER | L. HERVE EY, President. 














‘NEW York Crt crry, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON— 
= ‘rench and English | School. Resident t pupils. 





NEw York, Utica. 
y RS. PIATT S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
189: 3. Applications should be made early. 
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arene. S Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
helten A 
ISS MAR YE, STE eat gd BOARD.- 
mm, i. Day School.—25th “ Approved ” 
awr College. The an oe entrance exa- 
pA are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

RS. COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL’S 

English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
yaoee for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 





Paenevivania, Philadelphia, 1950 Pine 8. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day ct for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848, 
Opens Sept. 2 





FRANCE, Paris, 112 Avenue Victor Hugo. 
[PRENCH PRIVATE SCHOOL for Girls. 
Number limited. 

Miss HESS and MLLE. FOURNAISE. 

Miss Hess will be in this country during March and 
April, and will arrange to meet those wishing further 
detaiis Sopccenes the special advantages offered by 
this school. Address, care of J. B. Butler, Equitable 
Building, New York. 


The FLETCHER PRIZE of $500 


The Trustees of Dartmouth College offer the above 
= ize, according to the will of the Hon. Richard 

letcher, for the best Essay calculated to counter- 
act = present tendency to a ‘‘ Fatal Conformity to 
the World.” ‘lhe following subjects are assigned, 
— the date at which each essay is to be forwa7ded: 

In what ways ought the conception of personal 
life and duty to be modified? Dee. 31, 1894 

2. Should any restrictions, legal or moral, be placed 

— the accumulation of wealth? Dee. 31, 1896. 
How can education be made a greater safeguard 
emma materialism? Dee 31, 1898. 

These subjects may be treated singly or in course. 
No essay to exceed 250 pages of 270 words each. 
Circular containing further particulars forwarded 
if desired. 

WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER, 
President of Dartmouth College. 
Hanover, N.H , Feb. 1%, 1894. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Third term begins April 2, 1894. 

{nstruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic pny and wa Principal instruc 
tors: F. Benson, C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
Drawin A. Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs, 

9 _ (Decorative Design), BL. we (Model- 
ling), G. H. Monks, . (Anatomy), and A, K. Cross 
(Pers tive). Pupils are allowed the oly use of the 

aileries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
nformation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 


RIVERVIEW ,.ccaxexrsts, &.y. 


58TH YEAR. Pees thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
— Academies -_ aes. Military organiza- 
tion SBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


T. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 
Choice of 1 our courses of study for graduation. An 
advanced classical course may be ta en, or any special 
studies. For catalogue, address Miss E. "W. Boyp, Prin. 




















Teachers, etc. 
A LADY OF EXPERIENCE WITH 


children wishes to take one or two into her family. 
Steam and horse-cars are within 5 and 3 minutes’ walk, 
— ton as well as Brookline schools available. 
Fine air and country sports. Refers to clergymen of 
the town and members of the school committee. Ad- 
dress E. M. P., Brookline, Mass. 


A YOUNG WOMAN WHO HAS STU- 
died two years at Newnham College, Engiand, and 
has had several years’ experience in this country in 
teaching Mathematics, Latin, and Greek, desires a posi 
tion for the next school year. Address 

K. T. W., care of the Nation. 








A N EXPERIENCED LADY TEACH- 
er of German and French—pure accent—speaking 
English fluently, wishes a position in school or college. 
Address F. D., Nation. 
2s PERIENCED ‘TU TOR desires pupils. 
_s Thorough preparation for college. Competent to 


conduct travels abroad. Distinguished references. 
H. C , care Nation. 





GERMAN SCHOLAR, AN AMERI- 
can and an experienced teacher, seeks an engage- 
ment. — Address F. WwW. , care of Nation. 





ARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har. 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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School Agencies. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teac hers, Tutors, 
—— etc., to Colleges, Se hools, and Families. 


A to 
poly Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futron. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 agg h Street, Toronto; 
131 Third Street, Portland, Or.; 1204 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
s ishing a change at an increased salary should address 

B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has filled over 1,300 positions, more than half with 
in the lasttwo years. High-class vacancies now for Sep 
tember. New handbook sent free. C. J. ALBERT, Mana- 
ger, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, [il. 








MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc, supplied to 

colleges, schools, and families. Miriam COYRIERE, 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


N4 TIO: V. AL BUREAU OF EDUCA- 

TION, Miss Crostuwairt, P: rop., cor. Church and 

= h Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
Teachers’ Agency ott the South and Southw est 





DVICE about Schools, and Circulars free 

to parents. Best Teachers supplied for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without charge. KE - & Hvuys 
SOON, UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W, 14th St,, 


CHERMERHORN’'’S TEACHER s’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Davitt Manual free pealoneciin address. 


East 14th St., t os 





; is pePeares in proportion to its 

AO” ’ 
re 4 pear influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and = something, but if 
tells aes about them That ; is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and re wont, ' - ~ 
mends you, that is more. Ours ‘k ecommends 


Cc. . BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


~ CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-Study or for use in Schools. 

THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded the first prize at the 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1803. 

SPANISH IN TWENTY LESSONS. Introduction oom H. H. 
Don Carlos de Borbon. llth ed. Cloth, $1.5 

INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES, Prologue by on Emilio 
Castelar. 4thed. Cloth, $2.00. 

FRANCES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. (In press.) 

AMPARO. Reading book for universities, colleges, ete. 
Edition in Spanish and English, 75 cts.; Spanish only, 
annotated in English, 2d ed., 50 cts, 

EL INDIANO. 4th ed., Spanish and English, 50 cts.; 5th 
ed., Spanish, annotated in English, 40 cts. 

DEPUES DE LA LLUVIA. 3d ed., annotated in Eng., 35 cts. 

VERBOS " sP ay; ES. 4thed. All the Span. verbs, 40 cts. 

MopELos A CARTAS. 1 sth ed. 40 cts. 

“o) ORTIN, m “LIBRARY. Send for C atalogue of the 

largest stock of choice Spanish books in the U.S. 
Liberal discount to Dealers. Professors and Colleges. 

Cortina School of Languages, | 1 11 W. 34th St.,N. Vo 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
RIEHL’S BURG NEIDECK. 
(International Modern Language Sertes.) 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by Charles 
Bundy Wilson, Professor of Modern Languages and 
Literatures, lowa State University. 12mo, paper, xix 

+86 pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 35 cents. 

This story, one of Riehl’s best and most keenly in 
teresting, is eminently suitable for use in the first or 
second year’s study of German, and is an admirable 
text for sight- reading, even at a later stage. 

1INN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 











¥UST READY: 


The Heart of Oak Books 


A series of Five Readers for Home and School, con- 
taining the best lite-ature of the English-speak- 
ing race. 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Cart Lanpses, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 

if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode 
rate terms. Excursions a speciality. Best references. 
Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 











li 
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| NOTABLE BOOKS FOR, SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases. Classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the expression of ideas and assist in lite 
rary composition. New Edition Revised and 
enlarged by the author's son, J. L. Roger. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, $1.50; half calf, indexed, $4.00 


Irving Washington's) Complete Works. 
Popular revised edition. 8 vols, 12mo, $8.00; 
library edition, cloth, gilt top, $10.00; half calf 
$16.00, 


Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. Hep 


worTta Drxon. New edition, complete in one vol 


ume A history of the Tower of London, from 


the seventh London edition, with 47 illustrations 
Royal il2mo, cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00 


Dickens’s Complete Works. Anew edi 
tion from new large-faced type, well leaded. 15 
volume edition, cloth, $18.75; gilt top, S22 5); half 

calf, $37.50 and $45.00 30-volume edition, 799 full 
page illustrations, cloth, $40.00; half calf, $80.00; 
ialf levant, $11000. Volumes in cloth binding 
sold separately. 


A Century of American Literature. Se 
lected and arranged by Huntin @ton Serta. Cloth 


Itmeo, $1.50; half calf, $3.00, 


Les Miserables. By Victor HvuGo. Hlus 
trated elition 1m full page illustrations, Trams 
lated by Isape. F. Hapaoop tame, cloth, gilt 
top, 5 vols, 27.50; half calf extra, $15.00, half 
crushed moroceo, $17.% half crushed lewar 
$20.00. Popular edition in one vol., I2mo, $1.8 


A History of France. By Victor De RUY 
Member of the French Academy ADriudge dd and 
translated from the seventeenth Frenc hos Litho 
by Mrs M. Caargy, with an Intraxluctory Notice 
and a continuation to the year [S88 by J Faann 
LIN Jaweson, Ph. D., Professor of History in Rrown 
University. With IS engraved colored mapa = in 
one vol., 2me, cloth, $ Pay ®@: half calf, $4 
A book widely desired by schools, colleges, libra 

Ales, students, and general readers 
“Of all the short summaries of French history 

this is probably the best Ex Paesipent ANDasw 

D. Wuire, Cornell University 


Special Terms to Teachers and Reading Circles. Send for ou plete Catalogue, givin ban ify 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 





PETER MOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cod Liver Oil 


MOLLER’S 


~OD,LIVER,O' 





Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 


Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an 
improved process which is the result of years 
of scientific investigation, is the best prepara- 
tion of cod liver oil because it is the Most 
Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the Easiest to 
Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can be 
Continuously Administered without causing 
gastric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval 
bottles, sealed and dated. For sale by all 
rightly-stocked druggists 

W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 
Bole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 














‘SARGENT’ S 





BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES. 


The above are two of many styles. We cover every 
demand for home or office use. Spectal styles for the 
CENTURY DictTtonaRY and Encyclopastias. Illustrated 
Address SARGENT MPG. CO., either 
S14 Br adway, New York, or facto ry, Muskegon, Mich. 


catalogues free 


Quote the Nation 





TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice civen. All makes half-price, 


shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging a spe 
ciaity. Monthly a hoy nts. 32-page cat. free 
TYPEWR 
HEADQUARTERS, : 186 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


TER 45 Liberty Street, New York. 





ofthe nold, 5 
Conte ble Cc Ks Co. 


» i. i ‘ 

C LO l HS 
FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 
Eng] ; ish an nis Scotch Check hed Tw eeds 
FOR COSTUMES. 

Faced Diagonals, 

New Coloring Covert Cloths. 
PLAID BACK CLOTHS 
For Hightand Capes. 

Ttalian Tweeds 
and English Tropicals. 
New and Beautiful Colorings 


LADIES PLAIN CLOTHS 


~ 


For Jackets and House Sacks 


Droadwvay KH 19th ot. 


New York. 


Let 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 








Baltimore, New Yo 
22 and 24 E Baltimore St. 
Washington, 517 Market Space. 


rk, 
148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 


a ay. aR ies 5 stn irene 


POTS 9 0 ible RADE. Fetal ne wt hn GOAL 
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Macmillan & Co’s New and Recent Publications. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


By BenjaMIN Kipp. 8vo, $2.50. 


‘The name of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, author of a very striking work on Social Evolution, is, so far as we know, new to the literary world; but it is not often 
that a aca and eaknows — makes his first appearance with a work so novel in conception, so fertile in a, and on the whole so powerful in exposition 
as ‘ Social Evolution’ appears to us to be . . .* Social Evolution’ is a book which no serious thinker should neglect, and no reader can study without recognizing it 
as the work of a singularly penetrating and original mind."’—The Times (London). 








Pain, Pleasure, and Aésthetics. Sources of the Constitution of the United States. 
An Essay concerning the Psychology of Pain and Pleasure, with special refer- By the Rev. Dr. C. ELLIs STEvens. 12mo. 
ence to 4isthetics. By Henry Rutoers MarsHatt, M.A. 8vo, $3.00. In the Press. 





MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 


THE KING OF SCHNORRERS. 


GROTESQUES AND FANTASIES. By I. Zanewitt, author of ‘Children of the Ghetto,” ‘The Old Maids’ Club,” ‘ Merely Mary Ann,” 
etc. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
“ Exceedingly clever. . . . Full of that rarest of good qualities, humor—always tinged here with the grotesque, but none the less delightful.”"—Boston Daily 
Traveller, ‘ 





The Lovers’ Lexicon. Third Edition Now Ready. 


A Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, Philosophers, and Minor Poets; but Seventy Years of Irish Life. 
especially for the enamoured. By FREDERICK GREENWoop. Crown 8vo. | Being the recollections of W. R. LE FANU. One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 
L gilt top, $1.75. 





PROF. F¥. NORMAN LOCK YER'S NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THE DAWN OF ASTRONOMY: 


; A StupyY OF THE TEMPLE WORSHIP AND MYTHOLOGY OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
With numerous Illustrations and full-page Plates. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., author of ‘‘The Meteoritic Hypothesis,” ‘‘The Chemistry 
of the Sun,” etc. Royal 8vo. $5.00. 





New Book by Professor Goldwin Smith. Professor Boyesen’s New Book. 


Oxford and Her Colleges. A Commentary on the Writings of Henrik Ibsen. 
A View from the Radcliffe. By Go_pwin Swirn, D.C.L , author of ‘ The United 
States: An Outline of Political History, 1492-1871," etc. With frontispiece. | By H. H. Boyrsen, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature at Colum- 


18mo, 75 cents. bia College, author of ‘Goethe and Schiller,” ‘Essays on German Litera- 
by the Same Author, ture,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2 00. 
A Trip to England. 


18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
SOME POETICAL WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE HUMORS OF THE COURT, AND OTHER POETIS. 


By RosBert BRIDGES, author of ‘‘ Prometheus, the Firegiver.” 16mo, $1.25. ; 
*,* Also large-paper edition, limited to one hundred copies, of which fifty have been ordered for England. Price, $3.50. 
“The comedy which fills two-thirds of this volume . . . brings Mr. Bridges into the foreground of a survey of recent verse. . . . His poems have a serenity 
and fineness of workmanship that lift them far above the average of contemporary verse."’"—N. Y. Tribune. 








Poems by William Watson. Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. 
Roe Eatin e — cme eget ee Gee eae on ‘ono. By Rupyarp Kipiine. New Edition. With Additions. 12mo, $1.25 Also in 
Dickinson & Co.'s English hand-made paper. 8vo. Price, $3.50. ornamental silk, $1.90. 
Poems by Two Brothers. The Poems of A. H. Hallam. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. Edited, wich an Introduction, by Richard Le Gallienne. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH’S TRANSLATIONS FROM GREEK AND LATIN POETS. 
SPECIMENS OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 
VotumE I., AASCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES. Votvume II., EURIPIDES. 16mo, buckram, gilt top, $1.25 each. 

*,* Estimating his fitness to give English emcee of the poets represented in these volumfies, ‘‘ No one,” says the New York Sun, ‘‘ would dispute the quali- 
fications of Mr. Goldwin Smith on the score of thorough knowledge of Greek literature, —. of its dramatic masterpieces, and it only remained to be decided 
by experience whether he was likewise possessed of adequate poetical gifts. Only an rmative answer to the question will be given by those who examine the 
‘Specimens of Greek Tragedy.’ ” 

BAY LEAVES: Translations from the Latin Poets. 1i6mo, buckram, gilt top, $1.25, 


*,* SPECIMENS OF GREEK TRAGEDY, 2 volumes, Bay LEAVES, 1 volume. The 3 volumes in box, $3.75. 


PERIODICALS. 





The Psychological Review. Book Reviews. 


A new bi-monthly publication under the editorship of Profs. BaLpwin (Prince- | A monthly journal devoted to new and current literature. Single numbers, 
ton University) and Catre.t (Columbia College). 5 cents; annual subscription, 50 cents 


my March number now ready. Single copies75 cents; annual subscription, | *,* The March number contains an article on Benjamin Kidd’s ‘* Social Evolu- 
.00. tion.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Nation. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1894. 


The Week. 


IDLE money continues to heap up at an 
extraordinary rate in the vaults of the 
world’s great banks. Since the opening 
of the year the Bank of England’s sup- 
ply of coin has increased $26,000,000; the 
Imperial Bank of Germany has gain- 
ed $18,500,000, the Bank of France 
$5,000,000. Our own clearing - house 
banks gained $42,000,000 cash up to the 
opening of February, when payment 
of Government-bond subscriptions be- 
gan, and, despite the $46,000,000 sub- 
scribed in this city, our total bank 
reserve even now is greater than at De- 
cember’s close. To show how useless 
these huge funds have become for in- 
vestment in business enterprise, it may 
be added that the Bank of England’s 
total reserve was last week 60 per cent. 
of its liabilities, the Bank of France’s 
coin holdings 75 per cent. of liabilities, 
and the Bank of Germany’s 65 per cent., 
while the legal-tender reserve of our 
New York city banks stands now at 29} 
per cent. of their total liabilities, and 
nearly 40 per cent. of the deposit ac- 
count alone. This situation amply ex- 
plains why the maximum of discount 
rates at all of the world’s financial cen- 
tres is as low as our own 2} per cent. 
three months’ rate, or lower. The offi- 
cial bank rates in London and Berlin 
have been twice reduced within the last 
two months. 








To a practical mind it would sure- 
ly seem a strange remedy for such 
a condition to pour into the money 
circulation of this or other nations 
some hundred millions of new  sil- 
ver currency. This is, however, precise- 
ly what Mr. Bland proposes, in his fiat- 
money bill disguised under the fiction of 
a coined ‘‘ seigniorage.’’ In one shape 
or another, it is the remedy contemplat- 
ed by every advocate of a return to a sil- 
ver currency. Of course, the new money, 
like the old, would flow at once to the 
great reserve depositories. If a full sup- 
ply of money at the lending centres 
means revived activity in trade, why 
does not industry leap forward now, when 
the idle money in almost every central 
market of the world has reached a volume 
greater than financial history has ever 
yet recorded? Even those broad-minded 
economists who lay the whole blame of 
our present trade stagnation on the 
tariff issue, will fiid trouble in fitting 
their theory to England, Germany, and 
France. The plainest fact of all in the 
situation is, that currency uncertainty 
has been a fruitful cause of recent 
financial ills. Uncertainty redoubled by 





legislation would hardly serve to revive 
financial confidence. 





An attempt was made on Monday to 
obstruct the tariff bill by planting in 
its pathway the Bland seigniorage bill 
—the ‘bill to coin a vacuum.”’ The 
plan is to keep the bill on the ta 
ble instead of referring it to the com 
mittee on finance, and to take it up 
for endless discussion whenever the 
tariff bill is reported back. Mr. Stewart 
of Nevada is prepared to speak several 
days on it, and his colleague Jones can 
repeat his old speech of the Brussels con 
ference and of the last session of Con 
gress, with such additions as have come 
into his mind since its last production 
It is said that Mr. Lodge of Massachu 
setts is much impressed with the need 
of action on the Bland bill, and that the 
Republicans generally will “ antago 
nize’’ the tariff bill with the Bland 
bill. The Democrats are not very bright, 
but we presume that they can see 
that the killing of the tariff bill by 
indirection will destroy their party as 
effectually as killing it in any other 
way. They can break their necks over 
the Bland bill and get no tariff bill at 
all, if they are so dull as to allow Stewart 
and Lodge to plan their campaign for 
thenext election. It should be added 
that they are losing precious time even 
apart from the Bland bill. They are ac 
quiring the reputation of people who do 
not know theirown mind—the most fatal 
of all plights for a political party. If it 
should turn out that they have been 
dilly-dallying in order to fall at last into 
the embrace of the Sugar Trust, or to 
favor speculations in sugar, we would 
not give much for their future chances 





Of course ex-President Harrison had 
to assure the Colorado people of his 
friendliness to silver as he passed 
through their State on his way to Cali- 
fornia last week. But he made a bad 
mistake when he ventured beyond this 
position, as he did, when he said at 
Trinidad: 


‘* There are clear indications now in Eng- 
land and in Germany that they are feeling the 
effects of a scarcity of gold and its prostrating 
effects upon the industries. I believe those 
two great countries are nearer right today 
than they have been for the last twenty 
years. They are considering favorably the 
question of a larger and freer use of silver as 
a money metal and bimetallism. I do not 
think that those countries are coming to the 
next silver conference as a country maiden 
waiting for us to make the advances, holding 
back, but will come with greater readiness 
than in recent years, and will agree with us 
upon a basis for a larger use of silver as 
money.” 


These remarks were made by the ex- 
President on Wednesday week. On Thurs- 
day Sir William Harcourt announced 
in the House of Commons that the 





Government had no information which 
would lead it to beliewe that any gov 
ernment desired a reassembling of the 
Monetary Conference. The British Gov 
ernment did not intend to make such a 
proposal, as it saw no advantage in it 





The question of free ships, or at least 
of some radical modification of our na 
vigation laws, will probably come be 
fore the House this week. Itis already 
clear that the floodgates were opened 
by the admission to American registry 
of the foreign-built Purts and New York 
and that an equivalent privilege must 
be extended to other steamship lines 
That is the least that can be done in 
fairness, and the final step of allow 
ing an American to fly his flag over 
his own property, wherever bought, 
cannot be long delayed. The statistics 
compiled from Lloyd's Register by the 
Bureau of Navigation show how steadily 
vessels are increasing in size and substi 
tuting steel for wood, thus making the 
purpose of our antiquated shipping laws 
more and more impossible of attainment 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt the Civil Ser 
vice Commissioner, has been having a 
sharp correspondence with Secretary 
Carlisle touching removals for political 
reasons, of which it appears there have 
been several in the Treasury, and the mat 
ter has been now turned over to the Senate 
in response to a resolution. We have not 
seen Mr. Carlisle's side of the contro 
versy, and therefore know of his posi 
tion only from Mr. Roosevelt's report, 
from which it appears that the secre 
tary holds that if a man is removed, his 
only remedy is through the courts of 
law. ‘‘ This,” says Mr. Roosevelt, 

‘is practically the position taken by 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker in reference 
to the persons in the Baltimore post-office who 
were accused of violating the civil-service 
law. Secretary Carlisle, moreover, is, as far 
as the commission now remembers, the first 
public officer who has ever taken the position 
that itis no violation of the civil-service law 
to discharge a man for political reasons.” 

The civil-service law provides a penalty 
of fine and imprisonment for any United 
States official who solicits subscriptions 
or contributions for political purposes 
from other United States officials, or who 
receives such subscriptions in a United 
States building, or who degrades or dis- 
charges any United States official for 
refusing to contribute, or who gives 
money to any other United States offi- 
cial for political purposes. But there is 
apparently no legal punishment for dis- 
missing a United States employee for 
political reasons, although the rules pro- 
hibit it,and also declare that nobody 
‘has any right to use his official au- 
thority or influence to influence or co- 
erce the political action’ of anybody in 
the service of the United States. It will 
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thus be seen that if Secretary Carlisle 
chooses to disregard the rules, he is 
pretty well protected against everybody 
but the President and public opinion. 





Mr. Josiah Quincy’s reluctance to give 
his testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee on printing, in connection with 
the scandal of the Patent Office Gazette 
contract, was fully accounted for by 
the admissions forced out of him on 
Saturday. In fact, we think he might 
have refused to testify at all, on the 
ground that no man can be compelled to 
incriminate himself. His testimony was 
tantamount to a confession that the 
charges made against him were true. He 
admitted that he had intrigued with the 
commissioner of patents, and used his 
official influence to get the contract 
away from a firm that had done the work 
efficiently for years, and to give it to a 
non-existent corporation, with a capital 
(on paper) of $300 and without any 
plant—ail for the benefit of a man who 
was deeply in Mr. Quincy’s debt. He also 
admitted that he had used his influence 
to secure the dismissal of an of- 
ficial of the Patent Office ‘‘on account 
of discrimination’’ against the com- 
pany got up by Mr. Quincy and his 
friend—which is the elegant way of say- 
ing that he had had turned out an 
honest employee who was trying to 
prevent the Government from being 
robbed. 





This record of a ‘‘ gentleman in poli- 
tics,”’ certified to by himself, is a con- 
firmation of the view, which is as old as 
Sophocles, that youcan never be sure of 
the character of a man until you have 
seen it tested by his holding public of- 
fice. Mr. Quincy defends himself in al- 
most the same words as our wonderful 
Tammany street commissioner. Mr. An- 
drews is ‘‘not able to see’’ why he shoud 
not give a friend a fat contract for dump- 
ing garbage, and Mr. Quincy is not able 
to see why he should not get rich pick- 
ings for a friend out of the Patent Office. 
The sense of propriety and the official 
methods of the two men are, so far, on 
precisely the same level. And it is impor- 
tant to note, also, that this contract- 
jobbing of Mr. Quincy’s is all of a piece 
with his office-jobbing. A man of his in- 
telligence and previous professions going 
in unblushingly for the latter, as he did, 
excites no surprise when caught in the 
former. The two things are perfectly 
consistent in treating the public busi- 
ness as private spoil, and it would be 
just as logical for Mr. Quincy to pull a 
long face and argue that party necessity 
demanded contract-jobbing as office- 
jobbing. Indeed, at one time he seemed 
disposed to take that tack, and to assert 
that the exposure of his crookedness was 
‘‘a blow at the Administration’’; but he 
had the grace to drop that in his testi- 
mony on Saturday. 





Congressman Dunphy’s reasons for 
withdrawing from Tammany Hall fur- 
nish a striking picture of the inside 
workings of that institution as they 
were revealed in ‘‘ Paddy’”’ Divver’s 
banner district at the last election. Mr. 
Dunphy says on one very interesting 
point: 

‘* My information is that to the election dis- 

trict giving the greatest majority to Maynard 
was to be given a $1,200 position; to the next 
best another nosition; to the next a gold watch 
and chain. Inthrée separate election districts 
the entire registered vote was polled, and in 
these districts Maynard got every vote. Such 
a result was most startling, and was never 
known before in our district. Did the pre- 
sence in our district of the regiment of tramps 
have anything to do with the enormous vote 
registered and polled? Were the offers of 
positions and expensive jewelry sufficient to 
indtce election oflficers to do wrong? Did the 
acts or omissions of our election officers pro- 
duce these wonderful results? Each person 
must answer these questions for himself. I 
have drawn my conclusions, and have re- 
signed from my district committee.” 
These incentives to activity which Mr. 
Dunphy enumerates were the famous 
prizes which were said to have been 
offered by Divver as inducements for 
his workers to win the prize banner 
which Croker offered to the Assem- 
bly District rolling up the largest per- 
centage of Maynard votes. After the 
election all Divver’s followers were 
ready to declare under oath that they 
had never heard of these or any other 
prizes, their memories having been ruin- 
ed utterly by a rumor that Divver was 
to be indicted for offering them. Divver 
himself, in the course of a sulphurous 
interview with a reporter on November 
18, admitted the fact of the offer 
by declaring that he would give no 
information to a newspaper of such low 
character as the Hvening Post, adding: 
‘“‘The prizes have not been awarded 
yet.”” Mr. Dunphy shows that one effect 
of the offer was to crowd the district 
with tramps and loafers before election, 
all of whom ‘‘ disappeared like snow be- 
fore the sun ”’ after election. 





The list of the convictions for elector- 
al fraud recently obtained before Judge 
Barrett in this city is in many respects 
the most remarkable document which 
has ever appeared in a New York news- 
paper, because no such punishment for 
cheating at elections has ever been 
dealt out in this city before. There 
have been frauds on a considerable scale 
at every election for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, but never before have thirty-nine 
of the cheats been indicted, convict- 
ed, and sentenced. The honor of this 
achievement is mainly, if not entirely, 
due to the Bar Association. They ap- 
pointed the committee to ferret out the 
frauds, and the committee employed and 
paid the counsel and collected the evi- 
dence which Mr. Wellman of the district 
attorney’s office was able to turn to such 
good account. Moreover, of the special 
committee of four who did the actual 
work, three were Democrats. Of the 





thirty-nine cheats who were convicted, 
‘‘Paddy’”’ Divver was as ‘‘ district lead- 
er” responsible for eighteen, and ‘‘ Bar- 
ney’’ Martin for nine. Paddy and Bar- 
ney are both police magistrates—‘‘ the 
Lord be betune us an’ harm,’ as Paddy 
would say. Paddy was recommended 
for this oftice by a President of the Board 
of Education and an eminent criminal 
judge, under the style and title of ‘‘ the 
Hon. Patrick Divver.’’ Paddy, who is 
more active than Barney, instigated the 
frauds—in fact, called for them—by of- 
fering prizes to his ‘‘ heelers’’ for rolling 
up heavy majorities in his district. The 
first prize was to be ‘‘a $1,500 place, 
which the winner could take himself or 
give to one of his friends.’’ The second 
was to be a gold watch and chain, and 
the third a silk banner. When the grand 
jury. began to look into this matter, 
everybody forgot about the prizes; in 
fact, nobody had ever heard of them, 
and Paddy started for California. There 
is, in fact, to be a great gathering of 
Tammany riff-raff there this month. 
Why they go so far for their health it is 
difficult to make out, but their doing so 
has given rise to the report that they 
were running away from  justice— 
which has naturally annoyed them a 
good deal. The reason why they are in 
special need of recuperation this year 
probably is that it has been an abnor- 
mally prosperous year, and they have 
guzzled far more whiskey and cham- 
pagne than usual. 





The passage of the ‘‘Greater New 
York ’’ bill, in accordance with which 
the voters of the district which it is pro- 
posed to convert into the larger city will 
be given an opportunity to express their 
opinion on the subject, furnishes an is- 
sue of much interest for the approach- 
ing campaign. While there is probably 
considerable sentimental opinion in fa- 
vor of the proposition, there is also a 
strong undercurrent of opposition, based 
upon the fear that the tax rate of 
New York will be greatly increased 
if Brooklyn and other outlying com- 
munities are added to ours. Brook- 
lyn is at present taxed almost beyond 
the point of endurance, while our tax 
rate, owing to the city’s enormous 
wealth, is very low. If New York is to 
be called upon to help Brooklyn bear its 
burdens, and to help others of the pro- 
posed suburban additions to make im- 
provements, as opponents of the con- 
solidation plan allege will be the re- 
sult, then the voters of New York 
are likely to be timid about favoring 
the plan. Asa whole, public opinion in 
this city at present is in an inchoate con- 
dition, little thought having been given 
to the matter except by the few persons 
who have been leading the movement. 
There is a great field for argument and 
discusfion, for the voters will need to 
have much more light than they have 
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at present in order to vote intelligently 
upon the matter. 





The N. Y. Times, in castigating ** cer 
tain friends of the higher education of 
women in this city’ for meddling in the 
controversy about Radcliffe College, falls 
intoa grievouserror. They sent no‘ ap 
peal to the Society for the Collegiate In- 
struction of Women.’’ They sent it only 
to the Harvard Overseers, and all they 
asked for was the full Harvard degree 
for graduates of Radcliffe College in 
stead of one countersigned by the presi- 
dent of Harvard. That this of itself did 
any ‘‘harm to anexcellent cause’ proba 
bly never entered any one’s head but that 
of the editor of the Times. What did the 
“harm,” 
of this petition before the Legislature by 
a certain ‘‘ Society of Alumne,”’ to pre- 
vent Radcliffe College getting its charter 
—something for which ‘‘ certain friends 
of the higher education in this city”’ 
were no more responsible than the editor 
of the Times. The petition to the over 
seers of Harvard has been referred to a 
committee who will report on it in April, 
and we have no doubt that, if the money 
for Radcliffe comes in freely, as is ex- 
pected, the prayer wiil be granted be- 
fore very long. The opposition to the 
charter has, we believe, been based on 
the notion that it would postpone, in- 
stead of hastening, this result, but the 
friends of the charter maintain that it 
will hasten it, and are in thorough accord 
with those who desire the full degree for 
women. There was also opposition in 
some quarters on the ground that a col 
lege so slenderly equipped as Radcliffe 
ought not to have the power of granting 
degrees, but this was met last week by 
an agreement to grant no degrees with- 
out the approval of Harvard College. 
There is considerable diversity of opi. 
nion among the authorities of Harvard 
College touching the value of the coun- 
tersigned Radcliffe degree; but we be- 
lieve nobody is disposed to drive any of 
them into a corner on this point. 


if harm was done, was the use 





Mr. Astor has had a great triumph 
over his enemies in the matter of Mr. 
Gladstone’s resignation. He announced 
it as impending some weeks ago, and 
the English papers all said the announce- 
ment was false, and was published to 
‘‘boom”’ the Pall Mall Gazette; and some 
added, ‘‘ How American!’’ He now 
shows that he was right and they were 
wrong, and ‘‘ hurls back’’ their epi 
thets. It is true he was correct, but the 
announcement was a very discreditable 
affair just the same. Mr. Gladstone was 
keeping his probable resignation secret 
because he naturally, whenever the time 
came, wished to make it known to his 
cabinet first. Some one in his confidence 
betrayed him, offered the news ‘‘exclu- 
sively’’ to various papers, and found 
none mean enough or credulous enough 
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to accept it till he got to the Pall Mail | 
Gazette. It is not a thing for a ‘‘gentle 
man in politics’’ to be proud of. 


Mr. Gladstone is probably the readier 
to quit the scene of his trials and tri 
umphs because with the passage of the 
home-rule bill he really considered that 
his work was done. For the new Radical 
fight with the Lords he is not prepared, 
and doubtless never thought of carrying 
it on, and ‘‘the Neweastle programme”’ 
never greatly interested him. He made no 
secret to his friends at the last election 
that what he sought office for mainly was 
the settlement of the Irish question; and 
his disappointment over the smaliness of 
his majority was largely due to the fear 
that it would not suffice for this purpose 
When the home-rule bill was passed in 
the Commons, his career was virtually 
closed His attendance in the House 
has since then been less close, and his 
intervention in debate less frequent, and 
his attention to the new Radical mea 
sures more perfunctory. No more 
splendid figure has ever appeared in 
English politics, and not one has ever 
quitted it who will be more distinctly 
missed. The silly creatures who for twen- 
ty-five years have been defaming him now 
begin to see this themselves. The an 
nouncement of the Times that ‘ the 
Commons will be profoundly changed by 
the withdrawal of his leadership,” and 
will ‘‘ sadly miss his restraining intlu 
ence,’ coming from an organ which has 
been reviling him as if he were an 
old pickpocket, shows that English 
Conservatives are recovering their com 





mon sense in the presence of the new | 
dangers. Gladstone has really been for | 
many years a check on the advance of | 


” ; ee . : | 
the ‘‘New Radicalism,’’ which is the | 


most formidable foe English institutions 
It will be a 
great satisfaction, doubtless, to him and 
to his friends that this revulsion of 
feeling has occurred during his lifetime, 
ama while he is still capable of enjoying 
such-reverence and gratitude as no 


have ever encountered. 


other statesman will probably ever re- 
ceive, for the new democracy does not 
seem to cherish or build up great par- 
liamentary reputations 


The advantage of having a man like 
Leon Say in the French Chamber was 
never more conspicuous than In the ses 
sion of February 10, when he encounter 
ed the socialist Deputies in a sort of 
free-for-all debate, and left them, one 
after another, flat on their backs. The 


most deadly weapon in his hand was his | 


repeated demand for definitions on the 
part of his adversaries, and precise de- 
tails in regard to their social revolution 
He excited laughter at their general 
phrases, like the one advanced by a cer- 
tainsolemn Deputy who defined socialism 
as aiming at‘ the generalized well-being 
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of all classes of BOC Ley (Ely s ** broad 
social standpoint’). Then another legis 
lator, seeing the need, under M. Say’s rail 
lery of being more definite, declared that 
what the socialists really meant todo was 
to abolish ‘“‘the iron law of wages."’ This 
gave the trained economist a still better 
opening, and he soon had his opponent 
committed to the position that the iron 
law of gravitation should be abolished 
also. Thus he kept on bowling them 
over as fast as they came on, until their 
only resource was to shake their fists at 
him and try to hiss him off the tribune 
But the president of the Chamber re 
marked that such intense lovers of free 
dom ought to respect the freedom of 
speech, and so shamed them into stlen 
while M. Say went on to tell them mere 
wholesome truths than they had heard 
for many a day. Such puncturing of 
socialistic wind-bags is a work which is 
going to be often required in the near 
future, and we hope that the Summers 
will keep right on letting the gas out of 
the Bellamys and Elys 


The discourse pronounced by M. Ferdi 
napd Brunetiere, on taking his seat in 
the French Academy two weeks ago, 
was, according to precedent, mainly a 
eulogy of his predecessor, M. John Le 
moinne of the 7edats, but contained also 
a good many sensible observations about 
journalism, with special reference to its 
modern developments. The orator con 
trasted the practice of 1840, when “jour 
nalists were not extemporized,”’ and 
when men of vast attainments like Le 
moinne and Littre were in the habit of 
knowing thoroughly what they wrote 
about, with the modern journalistic habit 

‘** the deplorable, the alarming, the de 
testable facility in writing about every 
thing without knowing anything.’’ M 
Bruneticre had also hard things to say 
of the triviality and intrusiveness of the 
modern press, which can tell you all 
about ‘‘ the furniture "’ of a writer, but 
nothing about his works, and which 
throws all its strength in the direction 
of what the readers of fifty years ago 
would have considered curious imperti- 
nences and frivolities. He also lamented 
the ravages of the reporter of to-day, 
who extorts ‘“‘copy’’ out of his vic 
tims, and throws in a liberal assort- 
ment of inventions of his own. ‘This 
is what is called being Mery well in 
formed Still more of a rebuke to the 
complacent journalism of the _ pre- 
sent was Brunetiére’s assertion that 
‘all the ideas on which we live to-day, 
and which go to make up the substance 
of contemporary thought, have come to 
us from the Kants and the Hegels, the 
Comtes and the Darwins, the Claude 
Bernards and the Pasteurs and the 
Taines and the Renans; while the press, 
after having begun, as a rule, by ridi 
culing them, has done nothing, or almost 
nothing, to develop or propagate them.”’ 
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THE SEIGNIORAGE BILL. 

SomE persons may be inclined to take a 
despondent view of the passage of Mr. 
Bland’s seigniorage bill in the House of 
Representatives. It is only necessary, 
however, to look backward a brief space 
in order to see how great again has been 
made in the interest of sound finance. 
Less than two years ago, i. e., on the 24th 
of March, 1892, Mr. Bland was defeated 
by a majority of two votes only, on a 
parliamentary motion which had for its 
aim the free coinage of silver. The fight 
had been going on ever since the Fifty- 
second Congress assembled, and it was 
only by that narrow majority that Mr. 
Bland was defeated. 

Little more than one year passed when 
the silver panic so long predicted hove 
in sight. The country was aroused and 
thoroughly alarmed. Public opinion de- 
manded the immediate repeal of the 
Sherman act. President Cleveland call- 
ed Congress together in extraordinary 
session and recommended such repeal. 
Before the vote was taken on that 
question, Mr. Bland offered an amend- 
ment providing for the free coinage of 
silver, and this was voted down, yeas 125, 
nays 226—that is, by a majority of 101; 
after which the repeal bill was passed 
by yeas 239, nays 109—a majority of 130. 
These votes were given last August by 
the same House which has now passed 
the so-called seigniorage bill. 

The seigniorage bill is simply a tub to 
the whale. It enables members who 
were compelled by public opinion to vote 
for the repeal of the Sherman act, but 
who did so reluctantly, to say that they 
have got something in return. They 
can tell their Populist allies or enemies, 
as the case may be, that they are no 
longer empty-handed. Behold, we are 
coining silver. We are adding to the 
stock of money. Hurrah for us ! 

The bill has been changed since it 
was first introduced. It does not pro- 
vide for injecting silver certificates into 
the currency before the corresponding 
silver can be coined. There is a certain 
amount of silver bullion in the Treasury 
from which a certain number of dollars of 
4124 grains each can be coined. If it were 
all coined at this rate, $55,156,681 of 
them would belong to the Government; 
but under existing laws the Government 
must treat them as it treats its paper 
money, 7. e., keep them at par with gold. 
The seigniorage bill provides that this 
sum of $55,156,681 shall be first coined 
and ‘‘ used in the payment of public ex- 
penditures.’’ Then it authorizes the sec- 
retary of the treasury, in his discretion, 
to anticipate the coinage by means of sil- 
ver certificates, provided that he shall 
not issue more than the sum which the 
whole seigniorage fund would amount to. 

After this coinage is effected, the bill 
provides that the remainder of the bul- 
lion—that which theoretically belongs 
to the holders of the Treasury notes— 
shall also be coined, and that when any 





of the corresponding Treasury notes are 
taken in, they shall be cancelled and de- 
stroyed, ‘‘ and silver certificates shall be 
issued on such coin in the manner now 
provided by law.” 

This is a very curious provision. Let 
us see how it would work in practice. 
The Government redeems a million of 
these Treasury notes in gold, or takes in 
a million at the custom-house and tax- 
offices. Then the law says they shall be 
cancelled and destroyed. How are silver 
certificates to be issued in place of them 
‘* in the manner now provided by law’’? 
The only law on the subject is that of 
February 28, 1878, the Bland-Allison law, 
which provides that any holder of silver 
dollars may deposit the same in the Trea- 
sury and receive certificates therefor, 
and that the coin shall be retained in the 
Treasury for the payment of the certifi- 
cates on demand. Now the silver dollars 
provided for in the pending measure are 
already in the Treasury. Nobody can de- 
posit any of them, because they have 
never been outside of the Treasury a 
single moment, and could not lawfully 
be outside. The only workable part 
of this section of the bill is that which 
requires the secretary to cancel and de- 
stroy all of the Treasury notes of 1890 
which come into his possession. This 
would not be a bad thing. Eventually 
all of these notes and all of the green- 
backs must be retired. They are a bas- 
tard currency, and the sooner they are 
got rid of the better. 

It is a great humiliation that such a 
bill should pass one branch of Congress. 
If it passes both branches, it will, we 
have little doubt, be brained by an Exe- 
cutive veto. Probably many of the 
members who voted for it, and who 
have thus made themselves ‘* solid”’ 
with the Populist vote at home, will be 
glad to have it vetoed. 








SOME REFLECTIONS ON McKANE. 


THE great spectacle of McKane’s march 
to the penitentiary, to which the morn- 
ing papers gave from two to four col- 
umns, with copious illustrations, will 
be of little value if we overlook the 
fact that bosses are not autochthonous— 
that is, do not spring out of the ground 
without manure or culture. Consequent- 
ly, when we put one of them in jail, we 
do not by any means rid ourselves of 
bossism. They are the product of a cer- 
tain condition of the public mind to 
which we all contribute something. 
Some of us contribute more than others, 
but, taking us all together, we produced 
Tweed, Kelly, Croker, Gilroy, McKane, 
Paddy Divver, Tom Grady, and scores of 
others of thesame breed. They owe their 
political existence to the community at 
large just as much as a child owes his 
existence to his parents. Tweed had, 
therefore, a fair right to complain of us 
as unnatural parents when we put him 
in jail. So has McKane to-day. We 





have let his rascality go on unchecked 
for several years, until at last he rea- 
sonably came to the conclusion that the 
writs of our courts did not run in his 
bailiwick. Both parties, as we have 
frequently observed, knew he was a 
cheat years ago, but both were ready to 
use him when the occasion came, and 
each crowed over the votes he illegally 
cast on its side. 

We may say much the same thing of 
some other bosses. Croker and Gilroy 
are the heads of a far more formidable 
conspiracy against the public welfare 
than either Tweed or McKane ever was, 
but one of them ‘‘ owned ”’ the last Legis- 
lature and directed corrupt legislation by 
telegraph from New York, and Gilroy is 
mayor of the city by a majority vote. 
‘* Paddy ’”’ Divver, too, who has fled to 
California, leaving his followers in the 
lurch, undoubtedly concocted an exten- 
sive scheme of electoral fraud before the 
election, but ‘‘ Paddy” was actually re- 
commended for a judicial office by the 
president of the Board of Education and 
a judge of a court of record; and the 
Legislature to-day, seeing and knowing 
the kind of men he and ‘‘ Barney”’ Mar- 
tin are, leave them to administer “ jus- 
tice’’ to the poor. Can we wonder that 
the criminal class in this city to-day is 
bolder and more ambitious and more 
sure of its position than it ever was in 
any civilized city before, and feels more 
wronged when it is sent to the peniten- 
tiary? 

The encouraging feature about Mc- 
Kane’s case is that he is the first boss 
who has ever been locked up for elec- 
toral frauds, which, taken in connection 
with the wholesale convictions of the 
Tammany underlings, and the flight of 
the chiefs to various ‘* warm springs ”’ 
and mild climates, is a very cheering sign 
of the times. But these convictions do 
not go to the root of the evil. The root 
of the evil is the use of the vote of this 
city for federal purposes by the Republi- 
can party, and its readiness to ‘‘ deal’”’ 
with the local Democrats in local offices 
and in legislation. As long as these 
practices prevail, the return of the 
bosses is only a question of time. As 
long as the city cannot command the 
votes of its respectable and intelligent 
class at the election of local officers as 
long, in short, as the Republican party is 
ready to ‘‘sell the Governorship for the 
Presidency,’’ and give Croker additional 
police justiceships or other offices in 
return for something ‘equally as 
good” for the Republican machine—we 


must expect a continuance of the sys- 


tem which produces Croker and Mc- 
Kane, and which will produce them here- 
after as surely as mushrooms grow on 
dunghills. The verysight of Croxer and 
Gilroy in high places ought to rouse a 
consuming flame of indignation; but 
they are really taken as the most natu- 
ral thing in the world. It was absolute- 
ly impossible four (and two) years ago to 
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keep the voters of the city from handing 
over the government and all its appur- 
tenances, lock, stock, and barrel, to an 
organization which everybody you spoke 
to admitted to be a gang of thieves and 
reprobates, characterless, conscienceless 
criminals and adventurers. 

If the defeat of Maynard, the convic- 
tion of McKane and of the election 
cheats in this city have the effect of 
showing the community what it can do 
if it tries, against the forces of crime 
and disorder, it will accomplish a most 
beneficent revolution. The courts have 
served the public faithfully and well. 
So have the prosecuting officers. More 
trying tasks than Mr. Tracy in Brooklyn 
and Mr. Wellman have had to perform it 
is difficult to imagine, and Judge Bart- 
lett in trying the case,and Judge Cullen 
in reviewing it, and Judges Hardin and 
Barrett in refusing to review it, have all 
laid the State under great obligations. 
But they have labored in vain if public 
opinion does not give them a continuing 
support. Government by ‘‘ uprisings’’ is 
unworthy of a free people. It may do 
very well for semi-barbarians, but surely 
a great commercial city like New York 
ought not to be the one such place on 
earth where cheats, thieves, and corrup- 
tionists are sure of a good living out of 
the public treasury. 








CONGRESSIONAL APPLAUSE. 

No little study has been given to the 
nature of theatrical applause, with the 
result that most critics are agreed in 
finding an element of deep mystery in it. 
They can do little but.classify the senti- 
ments and actions which infallibly bring 
the audible approval of the audience, 
without being able to assign any rational 
or esthetic principle as the cause. Fine 
and subtle work by an actor may win him 
applause, but horse-play is certain to; 
neat epigram sometimes starts a ripple, 
but the most flaunting fustian always 
does; and the thing that invariably sets 
the thunder rolling from orchestra to 
top gallery is some such sentiment as, 
‘“‘The man who would put his hand upon 
a woman save in the way of kindness,”’ 
etc. 

Congressional applause has not had 
as much critical investigation, so far as 
we know, but its study yields as much 
to make the judicious wonder, if not 
grieve. A first difticulty which besets 
the inquirer is the question of the trust- 
worthiness of the documents which 
make up the material of his study. Can 
he be sure that the thickly sprinkled 
‘* [applause] ’’’ in the pages of the 
Congressional Record corresponds to ac- 
tual occurrences on the floor of the 
House ? When an orator is revising 
his speech, may he not also revise 
the ‘‘ [applause]’’? Unsettling rumors 
have been afloat in relation to such 
practices, and it has been darkly hint- 
ed that the official stenographers of the 





House, when they find a speaker stick- | 
ing close to the letter of the printed 

slips he has furnished them in advance, 

reward him for lightening their labors 

by being particularly acute of hearing in 

the matter of applause, so much so that 

they often mistake a slight stirring of 

their own feet for an enthusiastic out- 

burst of the whole House. All this 

makes it necessary to apply the methods 

of the higher criticism, and compare 

newspaper reports with the veracious 

Record. Even here caution is necessary. 

The keen advertising instinct of Con- 

gressman Morse of Massachusetts once 

led him to telegraph his favorite Boston 

organ to add to the speech of his already 

in type, ‘‘ Applause on the Republican 

side,’’ though attentive observers on the 
spot noticed nothing but sighs of relief 
when theend was reached. Still, this was 
an exceptional case, and where we find, 
as we are able to, in many instances, 

newspaper accounts agreeing with the 
official report, we may be fairly confident 
that the material for studying congres 

sional applause is sufficiently trust 

worthy. 

But sift his material as carefully as he 
may, the patient inquirer will not be 
able to get much beyond his fellow 
worker in the theatrical field in his at 
tempts to decide what the real reason is 
for applause of the actors on the con- 
gressional stage. Certain general clas- 
sifications of applause-compelling sen 
timent can be made. There is the patri- 
otic sentiment, which no Representative 
with the eyes of the people upon him can 
neglect to applaud. Jef «).o most plodding 
orator pause a mom‘r* ‘a his monoto 
nous career to remark that this is the 
greatest, strongest, freest, happiest, 
wisest, and most virtuous country God 
ever made, and the grateful uproar 
breaks out on both sides of the House 
impartially. Praise of our physical big 
ness, too, is sure of a flattering recep- 
tion. Opening the Record by chance, 
we find Congressman Patterson of Ten- 
nessee declaring, on January 31: 


‘““The Mediterranean of Europe pales into 
insignificance compared with this our Medi- 
terranean. For the fertile valleys which are 
drained by the rivers flowing into this great 
Awerican sea surpass in extent and in variety 
of production all the fertile valleys drained 
by all the other navigable rivers of the habit- 
able globe. (Great appiause.} *’ 


This is no great mystery, nor is the 
partisan applause which follows in the 
wake of party eulogy. Logical retort, 
in the shape of glowing predictions of a 
great party triumph at the next election, 
naturally rouses the associates of the 
speaker into rapture as great as the morti- 
fication with which it overwhelms his op- 
ponents. Allthis the investigator can un- 
derstand, even while he mourns over it; 
but what is he going to do when he runs 
upon such a passage as this: ‘‘ The 
farmers of the United States are annual- 
ly robbed [great applause] ‘’? Or this: 
‘Every grant in the Constitution is 
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stretched and_= distorted great ap 
plause]"’? Or this: ‘* We contemplate 
the misery of our country [loud applause 
on the Republican side} *'* 

At first sight this looks alarmingly 
like applauding the villain of the play at 
the very moment when he is gloating 
over his victims. This, as every well 
instructed theatre goer knows, would be 
highly dangerous to public morals, 
and on no stage but the congression 
al would it be tolerated = for an 
instant. The hypothesis might be 
advanced that the villany, open and 
unblushing as it seems, was yet veiled 
to the simple-minded auditors of the 
House, who applauded it, as Partridge 
did the acting of the Atng in’ Hamlet 
on the ground that any man so capable 





of concealing his real character, and of 
shouting so loudly, must be a transcen 
dent actor Narrower scrutiny, how 
ever, will show that the applause given 
such cold-blooded sentiments was of 
an exculpatory sort. Loudly to applaud 
the assertion that the farmers are robbed 
and the Constitution violated, is clear 
proof that you are not one of the robbers 
or the violators, as it is well known 
that they always hang their heads in 
shame on such oceasions And when 
the Republicans were so gleeful over the 
miseries of the country, they simply 
meant to insinuate that the way to give 
every man an office and diffuse peace 
and plenty at a tremendous per capita, 
was to give them a chance to enact some 
more panic- breeding laws 

One development of congressional ap 
plause every lover of his kind will depre 
cate, and that is the political-convention 
kind This broke out at the close of the 
tariff debate in the House, and the rival 
cheers for Messrs. Reed and Wilson were 
like the insensate shouting and banner 
waving at a national convention, de 
signed to convince wavering delegates 
that the cat is going to jump this way or 
that. But the congressional cat is not 
frightened off the fence by such outcries, 
and the House should firmly resist this 
attempt to rob it of one of its last re 
maining semblances of rationality 


PUBLIC LOAN-OFFICES IN EUROPE. 
THE public pawnshop in Bologna, Italy, 
recently received a bequest of over 300, 
000 lire. The incident attracted some 
attention locally because of the amount 
of the legacy, but none whatever be- 
cause of the character of the legatee. 
The incorporation in New York of the 
Provident Loan Society with a capital 
of $100,000 attracts attention for an op 
posite reason. Compared with the 
wealth of its incorporators, the sum in 
volved is trivial, but the purpose of the 
society is new here. This community, 
following the English example, has long 
regarded the lending of money 
upon any personal property except 
securities or other evidences of indebt- 
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edness as a gainful occupation, much 
like any other. The incorporators of 
the Provident Loan Society take a dif- 
ferent view, familiar enough upon the 
continent of Europe: they regard such 
lending as aform of charity. Licensed 
pawnbrokers, pursuing their trade for 
profit, are, indeed, common in Italy and 
in Germany. But the endowed monti 
di pietad in the former country and the 
municipal loan offices in the latter as a 
rule set the tone in the poor men’s 
money market almost as completely as 
does the Bank of England in the money 
market of the rich. 

Public loan-offices in Europe are al- 
most invariably conducted on business 
principles. They are self-supporting. A 
surplus, however, is the signal for 
prompt lowering of the rate of interest. 
Consequently they lend cheap. In New 
York the legal rate of pawnbroker’s in- 
terest on loans of less than one hun- 
dred dollars is 3 per cent. per month for 
the first six months, and 2 per cent. per 
month thereafter; in other words, 30 per 
cent. per annum. And this rate is exacted. 
In Prussia the maximum rate permitted 
upon loans of less than $7.50 is 2 per 
cent. per month; upon larger loans, as 
upon all loans in France, it is 124 per 
cent. yearly. The actual interest is fre- 
quently lower, and, in general, pawn- 
brokers’ loans are probably made on the 
Continent at less than half the rates 
which prtvail in New York. Whether, 
onthe other hand, the amounts ad- 
vanced upon pledges of like value are on 
the whole larger there than here, may 
well be doubted. A general comparison 
is difficult to make, since conditions 
vary not only with the nature of 
the article pawned, but also with the 
place. For example, the unredeemed 
pledges sold by the public loan-offices 
in Belgium during the year 1890 brought 
in for their former owners 27 per cent. 
more than the amount loaned upon 
them, with accrued interest; whereas 
the Paris mont-de-piété lost over five 
thousand dollars by valuing articles too 
high. Upon household furniture and 
upon clothing, save the most expen- 
sive, the American pawnbroker, when 
he accepts them at all, advances very 
little, partly, no doubt, because of the 
uncertainty of their value, partly, too, 
because of the expense of storing them 
for more than a year before the law 
allows them to be sold. Upon such 
articles Continental loan-offices are, so 
far as an observer can judge, more 
liberal in their advances. 

A curious result of this liberality is, 
that, in parts of southern Germany and 
of Italy, many of the wage-earners keep 
their best clothes regularly in pawn, re- 
deeming them the evening before Sun- 
days and other holidays and returning 
them the morning after. The amounts 
lent upon ordinary clothing in New York 
are too small to encourage this peculiar 
method of realizing upon idle assets. 











But upon valuable jewelry, and espe- 
cially upon diamonds, sharp competi- 
tion apparently forces the American 
pawnbroker to advance a larger propor- 
tion of the price which a dealer would 
pay forthem out and out than could be 
obtained at the majority of public loan- 
offices in Europe. Indeed, many ma- 
nagers of such offices purposely refuse 
to make advances upon gems to the full 
limit of safety, holding that, in such 
cases, moderate undervaluation helps to 
secure the ultimate redemption of the 
pawn. 

It is not unusual for Continental of- 
fices, especially before advancing any 
considerable sum upon a pledge, to de- 
mand some certificate of good character 
from the person offering it. The orga- 
nizers of the Provident Loan Society 
likewise plan, it is reported, to require 
from each would-be borrower the recom- 
mendation of some charitable organiza- 
tion. This requirement may exclude 
the drunkard and the spendthrift from 
the society’s offices, but so long as thou- 
sands of commercial pawnshops remain 
open, it will not diminish pawning for 
the wherewithal of aspree. Your low- 
class drunkard is no provident fellow. 
A few per cent. more interest will not 
deter him from pawning anything pawn- 
able, nor will a few per cent. less entice 
him to more frequent dissipation. In 
short, the proposed requirement will di- 
minish very little if at all the amount 
of undesirable pawning. Meanwhile 
there is danger that it may lessen 
the usefulness of the society to 
those classes whom the society most 
desires to serve. The proud needy—and 
in time of depression such are especially 
numerous—know well that with the 
commercial pawnbroker they stand on 
a business basis. He may drive an ex- 
tortionate bargain—but a bargain it is, 
not alms. The society’s requirement 
gratuitously thrusts in their faces the 
fact that at its hands they are the re- 
cipients of charity; and many of 
them will avoid the society in conse- 
quence. This may seem fanciful, but it 
is not; experience bears it out. At 
the royal pawnshop in Berlin, which 
lends to all comers, there were, accord- 
ing to an investigation made in October, 
1890, among 3,000 borrowers 626 widows 
and spinsters and 234 artists, students, 
civil officials, and officers, a large pro- 
portion of whom would have shunned 
direct public relief. Even as it is, many 
Berliners are believed to avoid a per- 
sonal visit to the pawnshop, and it is by 
no means singular for a Dienstmann, 
who must be paid at least twelve cents 
for the service, to be employed to 
bring in a pledge upon which but a dol- 
lar or two is lent. On the other hand, 
those loan-offices (and there are nota 
few of them in various Continental ci- 
ties) which loan to approved persons 
without any interest whatever, find 
nevertheless relatively few frequenters— 














afact that must be explained rather by 
the sensitiveness than by the unworthi 
ness of the needy. 

The public loan-office has, as com- 
pared with commercial pawnshops, cer- 
tain indisputable advantages. It con- 
ceals no ‘‘fences.’”’ It lowers pawn in- 
terest. It effectually limits the number 
of pawnshops. The German industrial 
census of 1882 reports for the city of 
Berlin 155 establishments, public and 
private. Dresden, a larger city than 
Buffalo, had in 1890 but 23. Thus, 
while municipal pawnshops, by their 
low rate of interest, protect the 
needy from extortion, their small 
number prevents the extended abuse of 
their privileges by the idle and the 
vicious. To pay next year at the rate of 
30 per cent. is, for the indolent, a less 
present evil than to carry a bundle to- 
day for thirty blocks or for half that 
distance. The results of fewer pawn- 
shops are plain. Berlin had in 1890a 
population of over a million and a 
half. In that year 236,949 articles 
were pledged in the loan-offices, per- 
haps twice or thrice as many more in 
various private pawnshops. In the inner 
circle of London, with a population of 
about three and one-half millions, there 
were, according to the report of the 
Commons’ committee on pawnbrokers 
(1870), over thirty million articles 
pawned. Similar statistics for New York 
are not at hand, but there can be no 
doubt that the swarm of pawnshops 
which crowd the poorer parts of the city 
by their very number and accessibility 
contribute largely towards keeping those 
parts poor. 

Relief from the abuses of the pawnbrok- 
ing trade may, however, be secured by 
another and safer channel than that of 
municipalization. That a score of pri- 
vate citizens should come forward at 
this time of need to undertake a public 
duty for whose performance German 
and Frenchman alike look to the 
state, is significant not alone _ be- 
cause of the direct philanthropic value 
of their act, but also because of its 
broader aspects and implications. If 
the competition of the Provident Loan 
Society results, as it eventually may, in 
lowering pawn interest and in reducing 
the number of pawnshops in this city, 
its incorporators will have succeeded in 
much more than their first intent: they 
will have given a conspicuous and intel- 
ligent exhibition of a spirit of individu- 
alism in the best sense American. 





THE SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 


It has been settled that, Lord Rose- 
bery being prime minister, Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt will act under him as 
leader of the House of Commons. There 
is no one else in the Liberal party in the 
House who is fit for this latter place, 
and it is also safe to say that there is no 
one at all quite fit for the former at the 
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Sir William Harcourt is 
not quite trusted by the Radicals, his 


present erisis. 


conversion to their doctrines being some- 
what recent, and it being well known 
that he never had much heart in home 
rule. But the most serious obstacle in 
his way is the badness of his manners, 
which is in these days, when there are 
so many sensitive men of low degree in 
the House, very important. Mr. Glad 
stone was the pink of courtesy to every- 
body, gentle and simple, young and old, 
and he finds on this point a worthy suc 
cessor in Lord Rosebery, who is cheery, 
good-humored, humorous, and 
cratic in his ways. 
the party to have him in the House of 
Lords. Lord Kimberley has been an ex- 
cellent colonial secretary, and will proba- 


demo 


It is a serious loss to 


bly make just as good a foreign secretary, 
as long as the object is to keep the peace. 

But the cabinet changes, except the 
filling of Mr. Gladstone’s place, are un- 
important compared to the probable at- 
titude of the Irish and extreme Radicals 
towards his successor. 
the ministry depends on the _ Irish. 
Gladstone was an enthusiastic advocate 
of their cause. His heart was wholly 
in it. No one who succeeds him is 
likely to take it up so seriously—cer 
tainly not Lord Rosebery. ‘His speech 
in the House of Lords on the home-rule 
bill showed that the whole Irish ques 
tion was somewhat of a puzzle to him, 
if indeed he did not consider it wholly 
insoluble. Mr. John Morley, too, is tired 
out, as any man must be who tries 
to administer Ireland Dublin 
Castle at the same time sit in the 
House of Commons. He has not an 
swered all the expectations of the Irish, 
especially in the matter of the evicted 
tenants, but they had faith in him and, 
therefore, patience with him. Whether 
these things will last under his succes 
sor, and especially under Gladstone’s suc- 
cessor, is open to doubt. The Parnellite 
section of the Irish are already beginning 
to push the rumor that home rule will 
now be dropped, and shout, ‘‘ I told you 
sO." 


The existence of 


from 
and 


There is one consideration, however, 
which is likely to keep them quiet for a 
considerable time. The House of Lords 
is now the main, if not the only, 
obstacle to home rule. There is little 
doubt that the bill could be passed 
again in the Commons without much 
difficulty. 





The rejection of it by the | 


Lords did not rouse the English Liberals 


against the Lords, which was a great 
disappointment to the Irish. 
however, that there were very serious 


It showed, 


limits to English enthusiasm on that sub- | 


ject. The treatment of the parish-coun- 
cils bill and the employers’-liability bill 
by the Lords has done what their treat- 
ment of the home-rule bill failed to do 
It has made the reform or abolition of 
the Lords a question of practical politics, 
and inserted it in the Radical 
gramme. 


pro- 





ing the past fifty years, the Commons 
have not made some attempt to redress, 
and which the vote of the Lords has not 


kept standing 
THE LIGNEROLLES LIBRARY 
Parts, February 15, 1804 

a Lignerolles among the com 

lenri IV 


Lignerolles, who 


His last descendant, 
died last year, ac- 
reputation in the small world 
es. He was himself a biblio 
he was never married, he 





phile par excellence, 
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Ministry. The system of election by | jance will be < cnet Wes 
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account of some kind of previous dis- | Margaret York ss of Burgundy, the 
tinction, thus making it a body some- | wife of Charles t Bold. The ‘ Vision of 
what like the Roman Senate. The sov- | Tondal” was analyzed by Thomas Wright in 
ereign would make a man a peer, but it |S 0“ Patrick's | story,’ published in ; 
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| was given to Mme. de Lamballe, with these 
| lines inscribed by Louis XVI. on a flyleaf 


‘*Madame my cousin, to-day is your féte-day. 


| de Rothschild of London. This precious relic 


| [beg you to accept this book, which came to 
rom my mother, in which I learned to pray 
God. I pray to Him for you. 


virtues ™ 


He blesses your 
signed ‘‘ Louis.” Beneath these lines 

more in the hand of Marie An- 
‘* My dear heart, [ also will speak to 
you of my utter friendship on this occasion, I 
come after the King, but I am in the same 
rank in my friendship for you. My children 
also love you. We all pray to God on our 
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toinette 
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knees for your happiness. The children know 
well, my dear Lamballe, that you like to look 
upon them as if they were your own, and you 
are in their prayers as well as in their hearts.” 
A long autograph letter of Marie Antoinette 
to Mme. de Lamballe, on the subject of her 
mother’s death, and a few lines from the King, 
had been added to this ‘Semaine Sainte,’ but 
the dedication was enough to give it a very 
high value. 

Books which bear the arms of Marie An- 
toinette (France and Austria) have attained 
a very great value since the time of the Second 
Empire. The Empress Eugénie contributed 
more than anybody to increase their price by 
becoming a collector of all the relics of the un- 
fortunate Queen. She had a notion that she 
would perhaps some day have the same fate—a 
notion which has fortunately been contradict- 
ed by the facts, as the Empress Eugénie comes 
to Paris as often as she likes, and nobody has 
ever shown the slightest intention to interfere 
with her liberty. The library of Marie Antoi- 
nette has been catalogued, and this catalogue 
has been published; it is a singular mixture of 
serious books and of the light novels of her time. 
We find in M. de Lignerolles’s library a volume 
of ‘Pritres et Instructions Chrétiennes,’ and 
‘L’Esprit de Nicole,’ with the arms of the 
Queen. 


A very interesting volume is an ‘Imitation * 


of Jesus-Christ’ bearing the arms of Henrietta 
of France, Queen of England, the wife of 
Charles I. On the binding is the device, 
‘*Honi soit qui mal y pense.” An interesting 
autograph letter of Henrietta to Cardinal Ma- 
zarin has been inserted in the volume. It is 
dated December 10, 1645, and written from 
8t.-Germain : 

‘* My Cousin : Having received a letter from 
the King my Lord, I send it to you by Firmin, 
as I feared that a journey as sudden as mine 
would excite some suspicion in our friends and 
enemies if I carried it myself, since it is to ask 
some succor in our last extremities, as you will 
see in the letter which I send to you. I will 
not press _ on any particular point, as you 
know well enough our necessities and have 
sufficiently menniiested to me your disposition 
to assist us. What I will do is to show the 
state to which the King my Lord is reduced, 
and ask your advice, etc.” 

There have always been ladies among our 
most celebrated bibliophiles, and their books 
are very much disputed in the public sales. 
None rank higher than those of Mme. de 
Maintenon. M. de Lignerolles had a precious 
copy of the ‘Imitation of Jesus Christ,’ trans- 
lated by the Abbé de Choisy (Paris: Antoine 
Dezallier, 1692), This copy, which bears the 
lion of the D’Aubignés, has, besides, a note: 
‘This book was given to Mile. de Gentil 
La Jonchapt [Mme. de Rutant] by Mme. de 
Maintenon.’’ This edition has become very 
rare. In the second book there is an engrav- 
ing representing Mme. de Maintenon praying 
in the chapel of Versailles, with the words 
‘* Audi, filia” in aray of light coming from 
heaven. The courtiers, who knew what fol- 
lowed—‘“‘ quia rex concupiscet carnem tuam”’ 
(these words, of course, did not appear in the 
engraving)—made merry over this singular 
illustration of a religious work. Most of the 
copies were afterwards suppressed, and in the 
succeeding editions this engraving does not 
appear. At the head of the dedicatory epistle 
to the King there is a small vignette repre- 
senting the chapel of Versailles. 

We find another work with the arms of Mme. 
de Maintenon, the ‘Instruction Pastorale’ of 
the Archbishop of Paris, Louis Antoine de 
Noailles, on Christian perfection and inner 
life, written against the ‘‘ false mystics” at the 





time of the great struggle between the Jesuits 
and the Jansenists. We find, also, and this is 
certainly one of the most precious books in the 
collection, a copy of the original edition of 
‘** Esther,” written by Racine for the demoiselles 
de Saint Cyr, at the request of Mme. de Main- 
tenon; her own copy with her arms. 

Among the best bound books we know are 
the books of Mme. de Chamillart; they are 
always invariably bound in olive morocco 
trimmed with red morocco. Her arms are al- 
ways inside on the lining. She was the wife of 
Chamillart, a great favorite of Louis XIV. 
and of Mme. de Maintenon. Saint-Simon does 
not speak well of her intelligence, but admits 
that she was a good woman. She has become 
one of the idols of the bibliophiles. M. de 
Lignerolles owned her copy of Pascal’s ‘ Pro- 
vinciales’ (the eighth edition only), her copy of 
Fontenelle’s ‘Entretiens sur la Pluralité des 
Mondes,’ her copy of the works of Corneille in 
ten beautiful volumes. 

Among other books which belonged to illus- 
trious ladies, I may cite ‘Les Soliloques, les 
Méditations de St. Augustin,’ the copy of the 
Duchesse de Bourgogne, and Bossuet’s ‘ Poli- 
tique tirée de l’Ecriture Sainte,’ with the arms 
of Marie-Eléonore d’Este, daughter of Al- 
phonse d’Este, Duke of Modena, the wife of 
James II. There are several works bearing 
the joint and crowned monograms of Louis 
XIII. and of Anne of Austria, a ‘Life of 
Christ,’ a theological work under the title of 
‘Fleurs des Exemples,’ and ‘ Célestine,” a sort 
of tragi-comedy, by Jacques de Lavardin. M. 
de Lignerolles possessed several other books of 
a royal origin. The ‘Livre singulier et utile,’ 
a work on astronomy and geometry, printed by 
Simon de Collines in Paris in 1543, is a magnifi- 
cent volume, which bears the royal crown, the 
salamander (which was the emblem adopted by 
Francis I., and is everywhere to be found in 
the chateau of Fontainebleau), and the crowned 
F. The style of these bindings of the time of 
the Valois has never been surpassed. Grolier, 
for instance, had a large number of books, but 
their ornamentation was never the same; you 
cannot find two identical bindings of this cele- 
brated collector. They all, however, have the 
inscription, ‘‘Grolieri et amicorum,” and many 
have, besides, ‘‘Pars mea sit in terra viven- 
tium.” The finest Groliers are in our great pub- 
lic libraries. M. de Lignerolles had but one, the 
‘Catullus, Tibullus, et Propertius’ of Aldus, 
1515, a copy in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. Henri III. had admirable binders and a 
very curious and large collection of books. We 
find in M. de Lignerolles’s collection his ‘ Treat- 
ise on the most Holy Communion,’ with the 
usual ornaments of his books, the death’s head, 
the holy women at the foot of the cross, and 
the device, ‘‘Spes mea Deus.” Henri IV. had 
not much time to collect books; the few which 
have been left bearing his arms are extremely 
dear. M. de Lignerolles had one, which is a 
perfect jewel, with its original binding in white 
vellum, all covered with golden fleurs-de-lis, 
and with the double arms of France and Na- 
varre. This volume is a ‘ Recueil de quelques 
vers amoureux,’ by Bertaut, who was one of 
the favorite authors of the King. 

So far, we have only two volumes of the ca- 
talogue. The second volume, which has more 
than two thousand items, is devoted entirely to 
belles-lettres. The third volume will embrace 
all the works, pamphlets, and documents which 
concern history. M. de Lignerolles was among 
those who understood early the great value, 
for the history of France, of those numberless 
small piéces which were printed in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and of which 





the ‘‘ Mazarinades” are a type. These piéces 
were really the press of the time; they are the 
echo of all the prevailing passions; they give 
us the true color of an age which has too often 
been studied in the light of modern ideas. It 
is almost a pity that a collection made with so 
much care and bound at such expense by M. de 
Lignerolles should be dispersed, and should not 
have been kept as a whole in one of our public 
libraries. 








Correspondence. 


NO QUORUM. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Alluding to the fact that the House of 
Representatives passed the month of February 
in futile attempts to get its own members to 
come in and vote, the Nation of the 1st inst. 
asks this question: 

‘* Why is it that in the one legislative body 
(Congress) there is this frequently recurring 
condition of affairs, and that in the other [the 
Legislature of New York] it never exists ?” 

I have propounded the enigma to a number 
of intelligent persons in this city without re- 
ceiving one satisfactory reply. The explana- 
tions attempted were mere suppositions: that 
the rules were different; that the Legislature, 
being a small body, there were few if any ab- 
sentees, etc., etc. If some of your New York 
readers would propound the question to a hun- 
dred intelligent New Yorkers, who have not 
read the article above referred to, and pub- 
lish the result of their replies, it would ena- 
ble us to judge whether even the thinking part 
of the community have ever noticed a differ- 
ence between majority and minority legisla- 
tion. N. 

WASHINGTON, March 2, 1894. 





SCOTT’S FIRST LOVE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the March number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, in commenting upon the recently 
published ‘ Letters of Sir Walter Scott,’ a con- 
tributor says: ‘‘It is strange that any at- 
tempt should be made to keep up the mystery 
connected with Scott’s first love.” Is it to be 
expected that the children of Lady Ann Scott 
will unveil it? It was not only a mystery but 
a tragedy which altered Scott’s whole life, 
and made possible its sorrowful close. Who- 
ever wishes to see her beautiful face and learn 
what the Forbeses are willing to tell, will find 
it in the ‘ Life of Principal Forbes of St. An- 
drews,’ published a few years since. 

If I could remember as completely and satis- 
factorily as I can forget, I could give you the 
minutest details of the story, but of what fol- 
lows I am sure. Coming out of church in 
Edinburgh one summer’s day, Scott found 
himself confronted by a heavy shower. After 
his canny fashion, he had his umbrella under 
his arm; but near him, under the porch, stood 
a delicate young girl, thinly dressed and en- 
tirely unprotected. It was supposed that the 
shower would pass, but the rain grew heavier 
and heavier. They had chatted as they wait- 
ed, and at last Scott timidly offered her his 
umbrella. It was discovered that their paths 
lay in the same direction, and his offer was ac- 
cepted on condition that he should himself 
carry it. Onthe way it was discovered that 
the mother of Scott and the mother of the lady 
had been intimate friends in their early life, 
but had lost sight of each other. This natu- 
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rally led to further intercourse, which con- 
tinued for about three years. Scott was in- 
fatuated from the first, and always believed he 
should win the lady, until the appearance of 
the man she married. She hesitated long, but 
finally decided as we know. In a fit of min- 
gled pique and pride, Scott hastened away, 
and offered himself at once to the young 
French girl whom he hardly knew, having 
danced with her once at a ball. 

I learned these particulars (and I have them 
in writing) from a dear friend, who had been 
also the friend of Scott, of the Forbeses, and 
of the whole set to which they belonged, as 
well as Dr. Brown and “ Pet Marjorie.” Many 
are the precious letters that I have read touch- 
ing on this matter. 

It was the opinion of the whole circle that 
Scott’s impetuous nature needed precisely the 
balance that this lady would have given it. If 
he had married her, Abbotsford would never 
have been built, and his sweet and cordial na- 
ture would never have known the tortures of 
bankruptcy. The steady and tender affection 
which Scott gave to his wife, to whom he had 
told the whole story in the beginning, and the 
magnanimous assistance and sympathy given 
to his first love’s husband after her death, 
never failed to elicit from his old friends a 
half-indignant admiration. 

CAROLINE H. DALL. 

WASHINGTON, March 3, 1894. 





A BRACE OF WHIMS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Stik: The following significant question, pro- 
posed by a critic writing from California, ap- 
pears in the issue of the Educational Review 
for last October: 

‘“What good results in teaching English, 
ure but not affected, and easy without sloven- 
iness, can be looked for from young women 

who say J wished I was home, and at all?” 

“T wished I was home,” as a phrase of fami- 
liar discourse, is, far from infrequently, Eng- 
glish which no well-informed person will cen- 
sure. Though “I was home all last week” is 
not to be tolerated, yet, except in purposely 
formal language, there is no objection to such 
an expression as ‘‘I was home by sunset,” for 
‘“‘T reached home by sunset,” or ‘* lam home 
again,” return home being intended. That ex- 
pressions more or less similar to these have 
long obtained could be shown by many quota- 
tions besides those hereto subjoined: 


‘*He is home to his fadir.” John Pampyng 
(1470), in Paston Letters (1872-75), vol. ii., p. 
403 


‘“‘The Erle of Northomberlonde is hoome in 
to the Northe.” Sir John Paston (1472), ibid., 
vol. iii., p. 39. 

‘* He expected to be home this last Spring.” 
‘“My dear brother has now been home these 
three weeks.” Miss Frances Burney (1769), 
Early Diary (1889), vol. i., pp. 56, 61. 

‘“We shall be home in five minutes.” ‘I 

asked Mrs. Selwyn if we should not be 


late home.” Ead., Evelina (1778), chapters 
xxi., xiii. 
** Sister, we shall be dark home.” 


Mrs. A. M. Bennett, Juvenile Indiscretions 
(1785), vol. i., p. 47 (ed. 1786). 

‘“*He informed him . that he would 

be home to dinner.” ‘They were informed 

that he intended being home to din- 
ner.” Anon., History of Ned Evans (1796), 
vol. i., pp. 196, 222. 

“ Assuring her that Mr. Fitzroy 
would be home in a short period.” Mrs. M. 
Pilkington, Celebrity (1815), vol. ii , p. 202. 

“I think it very probable I shal/ not be home 
by Easter.” Cardinal Newman (1832), Letters 
(1891), vol. i., p. 285. 

“Peter Young . . .. talked of being 
home in three weeks.” ‘ Peter Young ts home 
again.” Rev. John Keble (1854), in Sir J. T. 








Coleridge’s Memoir, etc., pp. 404, 409 (ed. 
1869). 
“1 shall be home by midnight.” Rev. F. E. 
Paget, Owlet of Owlstone Edge (1856), p. 190. 
“The deceased gentleman had not been 
home all night.” London Daily News, Jan. 1, 
18M, p. 6, col. 6. 


These quotations are additional to ten of like 
character, one of them being from Dr. John- 
son, Which I brought forward in the Nation, 
No. 124, dated April 17, 1890. 

But not only when it is connected with the 
verb be, implying motion, and ip many such 
phrases as “ go home,” ‘‘ strike home,” ete., is 
home au adverb: 


“IT wolde have it hoome for my suster 
Anne.” Sir John Paston (1476), in Paston Let- 
ters (1872-75), vol. iii., p. 166. 

‘They do not onely not call themselues home 
& turne to a better mynde. nor yet be pacitied 
and appeased,” etc. Anon., Trans. of Eras- 
mus Paraphrase (1548), John, fol. 57 v. 

“The captaine of the isle had them home 
vnto his house.” Rev. Richard Hakluyt 
Trans. of Galvano’s Discoveries of the World 
(1601), p. 126 (ed, 1862). 

“These . . . swore for Cwsar, and swore 
the Matter home.” Rev. Edmund Hickeringill 
(1681), Works (1716), vol. i., p. 191. 

‘*My Father then told me, he would send for 
my Brother home.” ‘* At Fourteen, my Father 
sent for me home.” Miss Sarah Fielding, Ad- 
ventures of David Simple (1744), vol. i., p. 266, 
vol. ii., p 100 (2nd ed.). 

“Send for your daughter and son-in-law 
home.” Henry Fielding, Tom Jones (1750), 
Book vii., ch. x. 

** How did we come home by it, think you ?” 
T. L. Peacock, Melincourt (1817, ch. xxix. 
Here, apparently, is an [rishism. 

‘*T have been writing to Bertha and her Sis- 
ter concerning their return, wishing to have 
them home before I start for the south.” 
Robert Southey (1825), Letters (1856), vol. iii., 
p. 481. 

“The hydropathic system rather 
seems to be constructed for the special benefit 
of Indian officers home on leave.” Saturday 
Review, vol. xiv., p. 480 (1862). 

‘*Sigvald and the Vikings prepared to see 
him home.” Sir G. W. Dasent, Vikings of 
the Baltic (1875), vol. i., p. 230, 

The Standard Dictionary, now coming out, 
has, under the adverb home, as its signitica- 
tion: “To or at home; as, let us go home; 
home at last.” But, besides that ‘home at last” 
is thus explained inadequately, the definition 
given of its home would authorize the phrase 
which has been characterized above as not to 
be tolerated. 

The omission of a preposition, as in ‘to stay 
dinner,” a locution which lasted more than 
two hundred years, but has lately gone out of 
fashion, I have dwelt on elsewhere. And it is 
worth mentioning that, as might have been ex- 
pected, since the intransitive stop acquired the 
sense of “stay,” some writers, like the author 
of a novel before me, have used ‘‘to stop din- 
ner,” meaning ‘‘to stay to dinner.” 

In the same category with these shortenings 
is ‘* to stay home from school,” which is proba- 
bly heard equally often in England and in the 
United States. No one, it may be presumed, 
would commend this way of speaking; and yet 
what is now a mere vulgarism, ‘to keep 
home,” though unrecorded by all lexicogra- 
phers known to me, enjoyed good repute in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
was not wholly obsolete in the literature of 
the eighteenth: 

‘‘See that you Aeepe home nowein my ab 
sence.” Richard Bernard, Trans. of Terence 
(1598), p. 144 (ed. 1607). The Latin is: ‘* Domi 
adsitis, facite.” 

** True zeale loues to heepe home, studieth to 
bee quiet in other mens Dioces.” Rev. Samuel 
Ward, A Coale from the Altar (1616), p. 14 
(ed. 127) 

** The Citizens which kept home, vnderstand- 
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of Herodian of Alexandria his 


well, Trans 
History, etc. 1&2, vol. i, p. 438. Also in vol. 
i., p. 178; vol. ii., pp. 60, 71. The original of 
the passage cited has of dy rp rede: seirarres that 
of two of the places referred %, eicn, ete, and 
viv gevyddovew for “are now glad to Aeepe 
home” (vol. ii., p. 60). 

** Poland in the mean time kept 
home, had an eye to the main chance, and de 
fended Europe against forrein invaders.” Rev 
Dr. Thomas Fuller, Historie of the Holy 
Warre (163%, p. 267 (ed. 1647) 

* For his particular, therefore, he would not 
come 4 ey some] there, as having more rea- 
son to keep home, and provide against the Re 
bellions and Mischiefs,” ete ard Herbert 
(died 1649), Life and Reign of King Henry the 
Righth (ed. 1683), p. 488 

*Do you keep home?” Laurence Echard, 
etc. Trans. of Terence (164), p. 75 (ed. 172m 

* Though you keep home, you do not much 
‘tease the housewife’s wool’ Test of P¥ial 
Duty (772), vol. i, p. 158 


7%), 

Ward, in his homily already quoted, writes, 
in p 
heare Sermons, as Christians ought to 


mi, ** Wee professe, heepe our CAurch, 
doe” 
With respect to 
‘*keep home,” our ancestors, although they 
‘keep at home,” 


and we have Aeep house, ete 
used also regarded the idea 
of being attentive to and that of restricting 
oneself to as near enough akin for one and the 
same word to convey both. Instead of Aeep on 


one’s feet, *be able to stand,’ we at present 
optionally say, though by ellipsis, Awep one’s 
feet, as also keep one's bed for keep to one's 
But the old take one's bed, for 


take to one’s hed, take one’s heels or legs, for 


bed, and so on 


take to one's heels or legs, and take the water, 
for take to the water, could hardly have been 
felt to be elliptical 

After these protracted details, the reader 
will, perhaps, require to be reminded that the 
second of the whims under notice is the cashier- 
ing of the phrasal adverb af all 

According to the philology of popular igno- 
rauce, with Mr. William Mathews, LL.D., 
its mouthpiece 


As 


* At all is a needless — e, Which is em- 
ployed by many writers of what may be called 
the forcible-feeble school. For example: * The 
coach was upset; but, strange to say, not a pas 
senger received the slightest injury at all.” ‘It 
is not af ull strange.” Words: Their Use and 
Abuse (ISTA), p. B47 

When and where English like “swear not at 
all” was ever the exclusive property of ‘the 
forcible-feeble school” of writers, we are not 
informed by Dr. Mathews. Whether there are 
any grounds for his estimate of it, one not un- 
usual, certain of the annexed quotations will 
suffice to suggest : 


** As to your brother, I have really no anger 
against him af all.” Fielding, Tom Jones 
(175), Book i., ch. xii 

“There may be some minute differences in 
the dress of the spectators, but pone at ali in 
their understandings.” Goldsmith, Citizen 
of the World (1760), Letter lxxxvi. 

**] was not tired at all, either last night or 
today.” Dr. Johnson, Letter, June 22, 1771, 

** Lam ready to kill any one of you at all.” 
Robert Bage, Barham Downs (1784), vol. ii., 
». 4 
. ‘*Neither can I af all doubt that, if you 
were to tell me,” ete. William Cowper, Letter, 
Dec. 7, 1785. 

** The legislator, who knows nothing 
at all about the matter,” etc. Jeremy Ben- 
tham, Defence of Usury (1787), p. 36 (ed. 1816). 

‘He from that time ceased at all to mention 
an affair which before appeared to occupy his 
whole attention.” Mrs. Hughes, Henry and 
Isabella (1788), vol. i., p. 51. 

“Without at all excluding a principle of 
improvement.” Burke, Reflections, ete. (1790), 

». 48. 

‘Such is the proneness of all strong feelings, 
whether good or bad, that the progress from 
any one passion to any other seems to be quite 
as easy and natural as the Cy rress from 
tranquillity to passion at all.” Rev. Syd- 





ing what slaughter was made of their Friends 
and Neighbours, shut their doores,” etc. Max- 


ney Smith, Elementary Sketches of Moral 
Philosophy (1804-6), p. 339 (ed. 1850). 
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‘“Tt must surely be absurd to apprehend a 
preponderance of evil from works which can- 
not act at all, except,” ete. Coleridge, The 
Friend (1809-10), vol. i., p. 95 (ed. 1818). 

“One could not arrive at all; another, not 
till near day-break.” Southey, Life of Nelson 
(1813), vol. 1i., p. 174. 

‘Still the main question is, whence he de- 
rived his expectation that this wonderful in- 
fant would at all appear.” Rev. G. S. Faber, 
Hore Mosaice (ed. 1818), vol. i., p. 79. ‘It 
may be expected that I should say something 
as to their right to be considered Churches at 
all.” Id., An Inquiry, ete. (1838), p. 553. 

‘*Do I complain of that masquerading ? Not 
atall.” De ore (1823), Works (ed. 1863), 
vol. xii., p. 101, foot-note. 

‘* But it is not at all wonderful they should 
be moved in a certain form.” Thomas Taylor, 
Fragments of Proclus (1825), p. 14. 

‘‘ Has he interfered: at all in the events of 
ages past?” Bp. Hampden, Parochial Ser- 
mons (1828), p. 23. 

‘* Detached, did I say? No, not detached 
from the church at all.”. W. 8S. Landor, Let- 
ters of a Conservative (1836), p. 17. ‘‘ He had 
no right to be there at all.” Jd., Letters of an 
American (1854), p. 60. 

‘*T do assure you that, if it were not on your 
account, I should have already given up writ- 
ing for the Review at all.” Lord Macaulay, 
Letter, Jan. 18, 1843. ‘‘ Here, in June, 1783, he 
had a paralytic stroke, from which, however, 
he recovered, and which does not appear to 
have at all impaired his intellectual faculties.” 
id., Samuel Johnson (1856). 

‘* As life advances, and we find in how small 
a degree our happiness depends upon the sym- 
pathy of our acquaintances, the difficulty is to 
care for it at all, or to take any pains to seek 
it.” Rev. Dr. W. Whewell (1847), Life, etc., by 
Mrs. Stair Douglas (1881), p. 337. 

“Their want of faith absolutely hindered 
them from at all comprehending the words of 
faith.” Rev. John Keble (1851), Occasional 
Papersand Reviews (1877), p. 253. 

“His appearance at all during the summer 
is not an act de rigueur in this part of the 
world.” Lord Dufferin, Letters from High 
Latitudes (1857), p. 337. 

‘*Wilt thou send at all a man to tell him of 
the slaying?” Sir G. W. Dasent, Story of 
Burnt Njal (1861), vol. i., p. 116. “I only 
mention him at all, because you cannot know 
everything about me, unless I tell you a little 
about him.” /d., Half a Life (1874) vol. i., p. 
4, ‘‘One of them died before he was at all 
old.” J/d., Tales from the Fyjeld (1874), p. 
160. 

‘““ What do I know of substance or matter ? 
Just as much as the greatest philosophers; and 
that is nothing at all. Cardinal Newman, 
Apologia pro Vita sua (1864), p. 375. 

‘*The most complex of all sciences, the So- 
cial, had not, he maintained, become positive 
at all.” J.S. Mill, Auguste Comte and Posi- 
tivism (1865), p. 51. 

‘* A tutor af all equal to the tutors of a good 
pension is a costly luxury, if one has him all 
to oneself.” Matthew Arnold, Schools and 
Universities, etc. (1868), p. 68. 

‘* But, when we come to Chaucer, we hardly 
find it at all.” Rev. Prof. John Earle, Philo- 
logy of the English Tongue (1871), p. 154. 

‘There is little or no evidence of his having 
existed at all.” Rev. Charles Kingsley (1874), 
Lectures delivered in America (1875), p. 112. 


3ut enough has surely been said to tempt the 
question how many books of fair compass are 
not likely to furnish instances of the occur- 
rence of at all, 

As to several of the passages which have 
been adduced, the uses of at all seen in them 
are now laid aside, or else are rare otherwise 
than colloquially. In the remaining passages, 
however, at all may be exchanged, according 
to circumstances, for whatever, in the least, in 
any degree, to any extent, anything, by any 
means, inany way, or in any case. None of 
these is ‘‘an expletive”; and no more is at all 
one. And are “he is not any better” and ‘I 
am somewhat pleased” expletival ? 

In presence of the fact that erroneous notions 
touching what is permissible in writing and 
speaking are widely prevalent, and are, in- 
deed, not seldom inculeated by those who, 
their pretensions considered, should not be in- 





fected by them, a letter such as this is not to 
be looked on as expending paper and ink to no 
practical purpose. For the rest, even the 
amplest of our dictionaries admit, here and 
there, of being supplemented by discussions of 
matters which, by reason of their necessary 
limits, they are debarred from treating ex- 
haustively. F. ¥. 


MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, February 10, 1894. 


Notes. 


ROBERT CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati, have in 
press ‘ Recollections of Life in Ohio, from 1813 
to 1840,’ by William Cooper Howells, with an 
introduction by his son, William Dean Howells; 
‘Queen Moé and the Egyptian Sphinx,’ by Dr. 
Augustus Le Plongeon; a reprint of J. Ralston 
Skinner’s ‘Key to the Hebrew-Egyptian Mys- 
tery in the Source of Measures,’ originally pub- 
lished in 1875; and ‘Judaism at the World’s 
Parliament of Religions,’ a collection of papers 
read at Chicago. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. announce ‘ Travels in 
a Tree-top,’ by Dr. Charles C. Abbott; ‘ Bill 
Nye’s History of the United States’; ‘A Man 
of To-day,’ by Helen Mathers; ‘The Mystery 
of the Patrician Club,’ a novel by Albert D. 
Vandam, author of ‘An Englishman in Paris’; 
and ‘ Pain,’ by J. Leonard Corning, M.D. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish directly 
‘The Natural Law of Money,’ by William 
Brough; ‘The Sphere of the State; or, The 
People as a Body Politic,’ by Prof. Frank S. 
Hoffman of Union College; and ‘The Story of 
Margrédel.’ 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have nearly ready a new 
and entirely revised edition of Archdeacon 
Farrar’s ‘ Life of Christ.’ 

Alarper & Bros.’ March issues include ‘ The 
Jewish Question’; ‘Our English Cousins,’ by 
Richard Harding Davis; ‘ For Honor and Life,’ 
by William Westall; and ‘Life’s Little Iro- 
nies,’ by Thomas Hardy. 

From Charles Scribner’s Sons we are pro- 
mised ‘The Letters of Two Brothers, William 
T. and John Sherman,’ edited by Mrs. Rachel 
Sherman Thorndike; a Life of Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, by Mrs. Thomas F. Plunkett; ‘Beyond 
the Rockies,’ by Dr. Charles A. Stoddard; 
‘According to Season,’ a discourse of wild 
flowers, by Mrs. William Starr Dana; Mr. 
Robert Bridges’s (‘‘ Droch”’) literary studies in 
dialogue form reprinted from Life; ‘Salem Kit- 
tredge, and Other Stories,’ by Bliss Perry; and 
‘On the Offensive,’ a new army novel, by 
George I. Putnam. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in preparation 
‘Bayou Folk,’ by Mrs. Kate Chopin; ‘ Brave 
Little Holland,’ by the Rev. W. E, Griffis: and 
‘A Bird-Lover in the West,’ by Olive Thorne 
Miller. 

‘By Moorland and Sea,’ description and illus- 
trations, by F. A. Knight, will be published by 
Roberts Bros. 

‘Dramatic Essays’ is the title of a series of 
three volumes to be edited by Messrs. William 
Archer and Robert W. Lowe, and published 
in London by Walter Scott. They will relate 
—the first two to Leigh Hunt and W. Hazlitt 
respectively, and the third to John Forster, G. 
H. Lewes, and William Robson (the ‘Old 
Playgoer™); and much of the contents of all 
three volumes will be matter not hitherto col- 
lected. A fourth volume, containing the late 
Matthew Arnold’s contributions to the Pall 
Mall Gazette, also signed ‘‘Old Playgoer,” is 
to be desired; and a fifth would be welcome if 
devoted to early American theatrical criti- 





cism—Irving’s, John Howard Payne’s, and 
Dana’s—in the /dle Man. 

The form of the ‘Memoirs of Anne C. L. 
Botta’ (J. Selwyn Tait & Sons) is not that to 
which the public at large is entitled in the 
case of a private person. The history and the 
character, instead of being delineated firmly 
and consistently by one hand, are left to be in- 
ferred from the more or less vague and con- 
stantly repetitious tributes of friends, supple- 
mented by letters to and from the deceased 
and by selections from her writings. Such as 
it is, the volume conveys a glimpse of a New 
York literary salon in the Knickerbocker 
period, presided over by an authoress suffi- 
ciently learned, and sufficiently versed in the 
practice of art, and possessed of social tact, 
conversational powers, and kindness of heart. 
The chief incident of the life is Mrs. Botta’s 
founding of a prize to be awarded by the 
French Academy for an essay on the eleva- 
tion of woman, which was rendered completely 
nugatory by the scruples of the Academy. 
Her losing of the Clay gold medal intrusted to 
her, and its strange discovery (but not re- 
covery) in Switzerland, was painfully romantic. 
There are a few characteristic letters from 
Mrs. Child, Fanny Butler, Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, N. P. Willis, Frederika Bremer, Henry 
Giles, and others. Mrs. Botta’s best piece of 
verse is to be found not among the selections, 
but on p. 138, 

‘Among the Matabele’ (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.), by the Rev. David Carnegie, is a timely 
and interesting account of the last of the inde- 
pendent races of South Africa. It is the result 
of observations made during ten years’ mis- 
sionary labor among them, and contains sim- 
ple but clear descriptions of their distinctive 
customs and beliefs. They have apparently 
no religious conceptions, an idol or fetish being 
unknown. There is, however, a curious festi- 
val of the first fruits, suggestive of some an- 
cient ritual, which must be celebrated before 
any one dares to eat green food. The children 
make huts and sheepfolds out of white peb- 
bles, ‘‘ but their principal toy is pot-clay from 
the valley, with which they make for them- 
selves mud oxen.” A boy’s first real work is 
herding sheep and goats, of which he is very 
proud ; then from twelve to sixteen or eighteen 
he cares for the cattle. He then is enrolled in 
one of the regiments, where he serves for four 
years before he is permitted to marry and set- 
tle down. The principal occupations of this 
people, besides cattle-herding and raiding, are 
the smelting of iron and making of spears and 
shields, wood-carving, and basket-making— 
this last by the women only. The land is de- 
scribed as very fertile, yielding two crops a 
year if properly cultivated, and better adapted 
for Europeans to live in than any other land 
south of the Zambesi. A discouraging account 
is given of the progress made in civilizing and 
Christianizing the Matabele, but one great ob- 
stacle has been removed in the overthrow of 
Lobengula, who would not allow his people 
to buy wagons, ploughs, spades, or agricultur- 
al implements of any kind. An excellent por- 
trait is given of this king, together with one 
of his great rival, the well-known Christian 
chief Khama. Ina closing chapter the Rev. 
G, Cousins tells the romantic story of the life 
of this most remarkable of native Africans of 
the present time. 

Dr, A. Schiffle’s essay on ‘ The Theory and 
Policy of Labor Protection’ has been trans- 
lated, and is published in this country by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The Von Berlepsch 
bill, which was brought in by the German 
Government in order to carry out the recom- 
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mendations of the Berlin Labor Conference 
is inserted in the appendix. Dr. Schiiffle limits 
his subject to “the moral and personal se- 
curity of the wage-earner . . in so far 
as the dangers which threaten his security 
arise out of the condition of dependence of the 
worker ” in his service relations; and of course 
has in view the compulsory measures of Govy- 
ernment intended to guard against these dan- 
gers. This special protection has become ne- 
cessary ‘‘ through the development of the fac- 
tory system, with its merciless exploitation of 
wage-labor, and through the weakening of the 
patriarchal relations in workshops and in 
handicrafts.” The author develops his system 
with German thoroughness, but is much ham 
pered by the difficulty of maintaining that 
monarchical despotism is good while demo- 
cratic despotism is bad. 

A commendable practice exists in the Whar- 
ton School of Finance, connected with the 
University of Pennsylvania, of studying the 
institutions of municipal government as they 
are found in operation in the city of Phila- 
delphia. As the result of these studies in 1803 
the members of the senior class prepared essays 
upon the different departments of the city 
government, and these essays have been con- 
densed and published by the university in a 
volume of 300 pages. 

M. Cherbuliez’s ‘Un Cheval de Phidias,’ one 
of his earliest ventures, is a delicate and dis- 
criminating piece of criticism, set in a species 
of Platonic dialogue, with modern variations, 
which students of Greek art will read with 
profit and delight. It has been translated by 
Mrs. Thomas Roberts, and is for sale at John 
Wanamaker’s. The style is flowing and agree- 
able, rising quite successfully with the more 
enthusiastic flights of the original. But the 
translator ought to have had some old pedant 
at her elbow to save. her from certain absurd 
footnotes, to nudge her when she wrote Patcht 
for Pasht, Gnide for Cnidus, Météque for Me 
tic, ete., and to warn her when she slurred some 
choice idiom or boldly leapt what she did not 
understand. Such a high-barred fence occurs 
in the sentence from Rabelais about those no- 
ble gentlemen of Théléme who knew how to 
speak five or six languages, ‘‘et en iceulx 
composer, tant en carme qu’en oraison solue” 
this last is heroically rendered, ‘‘and to com- 
pose a prayer as well as a Carmelite.” She 
ought also to have taken into her confidence 
her groom, who would have given her useful 
points in equine lore, as, for example, that 
short-jointed horses are liable not to ** balk” 
but to stumble. But the easy-going reader 
will not mind these slips one bit; and the other 
kind of reader may be charmed into visiting 
M. Cherbuliez in person, and learning how de- 
lightful he is chez lui. 

Hachette & Cie. issue in book form the first 
eight lectures on ‘* L’Kvolution de la po#sie 
lyrique en France au dix-neuviéme siécle ~ 
which M. Bruneti¢re delivered last winter at 
the Sorbonne. The seven other lectures which 
complete the course will form a second vol- 
ume, soon to appear. These lectures wer: 
published, as delivered, in successive numbers 
of the Revue Bleue, and were then somey 
enlarged, footnotes especially being added witt 
a liberal hand. Further additions, 
have been made to them before publication 
in book form, and analytical en-tétes and a 
table of contents added. The lectures are ad- 
mirable—that is a matter of course—and are, 
like all M. Bruneticre’s work, full of interest- 
ing matter and food for reflection. His dogmat 
manner provokes the healthiest kind of discus 
sion; and the lucidity of his arguments, the 
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secondary education, that the plans recom- 
mended conform in general with the most ra- 
tional of those adopted by other civilized na- 
tions, and that they are based largely on the 
humanities. The same number contains a bril- 
liant little essay attempting to show that there 
is a physiological and philosophical reason for 
what has sometimes been considered accident- 
al—the fact that women have never attained 
success as composers. The author maintains 
that this is because women, being really less 
deeply emotional than men, and constitution- 
ally abhorring the abstract, are incapable as a 
sex of originating musical ideas, which are the 
height of the abstract and the emotional. It 
is odd to find, a few pages further on, an in- 
teresting analysis by Maurice Thompson of the 
secret by which a woman—Sappho—attained 
supremacy in the cognate art of poetry. 


—So far as matter other than fiction goes, 
the Century seems at first glance merely a col- 
lection of pretty pictures and gossipy accounts 
of foreign life and New York architecture. A 
closer examination, however, reveals matter of 
more permanent value. Mr. Mason's critical 
study of Grieg is written with a skill that mu- 
sicians rarely show in literary composition. 
Mr. Flynt’s description of the city tramp 
throws light on the systematic mendicancy of 
a permanent and conservative class of rascals, 
whose nickname of tramp has perhaps helped 
te earn for them hospitality or aid that might 
rightfully be claimed by an unfortunate way- 
farer, but not by a professional beggar. Fur- 
ther extracts from lectures of Lowell’s, this 
time on the Imagination, enhance rather than 
lower his reputation as a critic, for his work 
was at its best when he was not under the ne- 
cessity, as ina critical article, of sticking close- 
ly to a single subject. Last in place, but most 
interesting and important, come Prof. Jenks’s 
account of the suppression of political bribery 
in England, and Dr. Gladden’s vigorous expos- 
ing of the absurd anti-Catholic crusade aroused 
by secret political societies in some parts of the 
West. It is by spreading far and wide such 
sound and non-partisan ideas in politics and 
government that an American magazine may 
best win lasting honor. 


—Harper’s is more than usually rich in ex- 
cellent illustrations. In the text the first place 
is given to another of Mr. Brander Matthews’s 
“vignettes” of New York life, in which the 
author betrays so much of the keen observer 
that it seems almost a pity he should not cease 
to perplex us in them by an artificial ghost of 
a plot, and draw directly from life. ‘‘Trilby” 
continues its wayward course, becoming some- 
what less interesting as it approaches direct 
psychological analysis, and Mr. Gibson con- 
tributes a nondescript article on the ‘ Wel- 
comes of the Flowers,” beautifully lucid in ex- 
planation and illustration of the intricacies of 
cross-fertilization, but exasperatingly senti- 
mental in its forced attribution of distinctly 
human moods and feelings to brutes and 
plants. Striking articles are Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow’s autocratic utterances on the subject 
of the Russian Jew, and Dr. Prudden’s com- 
pact exposition of the contagious character of 
consumption. 


—The contents of Scribner’s have a unity of 
their own, for, almost without exception, they 
deal with American subjects and with nothing 
else. Mr. Joel Chandler Harris writes charm- 
ingly about the work of relief, after the recent 
hurricanes, among the curious population of 
the Sea Islands; Mr. Cable continues his 
** John March, Southerner”; ‘‘Octave Thanet” 





sketches vividly various types of the Northern 
farmer, and other writers treat such peculiarly 
American products as the cable-car and the 
tall office-building. This latter abomination 
is vigorously defended against all detractors, 
whether they be devout Ruskinians with their 
dogma of sincerity, Beaux-Arts men with 
their dogma of design, or modest individuals 
who do not like to seek near the skies for what 
belongs by nature near the earth. 


—Nothing more damnatory of intercolle- 
giate football has appeared than the article on 
‘“*The Abuses of Training,” by a graduate of 
1891, in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for 
March. It stands next after Mr. L. F. Deland’s 
recipe, ‘‘How to Reform Football,” in which 
excess of training is not so much as hinted at. 
Intelligent parents will draw their own con- 
clusions. Timely interest also attaches to Mr. 
J. B. Warner’s temperate exposition of the 
growth of the Harvard Annex and its blos- 
soming into Radcliffe College. Prof. Morgan 
lucidly describes the mounting of Terence’s 
‘“*Phormio” in Sanders Theatre for the per- 
formances on April 19, 20, and 21, with an ex- 
press new prologue by Prof. Greenough and 
original musical accompaniment by Prof. 
Allen. Fourteen students will take part in 
the play, and the occasion promises to rival in 
interest that of the ‘‘Oedipus” a dozen years 
ago. A libretto containing the Latin text be- 
side a new prose translation will be ready in 
the course of next week, and places must be 
bespoken before March 25 if alumni wish to 
avail themselves of the precedence granted 
them over the public at large. The present 
number of the Magazine is noteworthy also 
for the memorial articles—one on Francis 
Parkman, by Mr. James Schouler, the his- 
torian of the United States, and the other on 
the lamented Frank Bolles, whose posthu- 
mous contributions to the chronicle of the 
second quarter include a decided protest 
against the latest development of football. 
Each article is accompanied by an excellent 
portrait. The review of Asa Gray’s, Lowell's, 
and Phillip Brooks’s letters is written with an 
independence of the Magazine's environment 
that is most commendable; but this would 
have been difficult if the writer’s signature had 
been obligatory, and the instance is a good 
one of the advantages of anonymous criticism 
in matters literary. 


—The resignation of the Pope Professor of 
Latin at Harvard, George Martin Lane, after 
a service to the college covering forty-three 
years, isanevent out of the common. The 
admirable traits which have endeared this 
scholar to two generations of alumni will na- 
turally cause regret that his active teaching is 
to terminate, by his own choice, with the pre- 
sent college year. This sentiment wil!, how- 
ever, be agreeably modified by the announce- 
ment that the Corporation have voted Prof. 
Lane an allowance of $3,000 per annum as Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, with liberty to teach as the 
spirit moves him. This is, we believe, the first 
instance in which the Corporation has made 
fitting provision for a retired professor, and 
the precedent is therefore most important and 
gratifying, not only for Harvard but for all 
the colleges affected by her daily example. 
The prizes and pensions established in other 
callings and professions are non-existent for 
the teacher, whose middle life is often embit- 
tered by the dread of what is to befall him 
and his family when his working days are 
over. That Prof. Lane’s treatment is notlike- 
ly to be exceptional would appear from the 
Treasurer’s Report, which shows a retiring 





allowance fund of some $280,000—an increase 
of nearly $13,000 over last year. No doubt, 
too, when the system takes effect, specific be- 
quests will flow in toincrease this fund. It is 
a pleasure to add that no infirmity has led to 
Prof. Lane’s withdrawal. We may, therefore, 
hope that, from the scholarly point of view, 
his new leisure will be productive in a way 
heretofore impossible amid the cares of recita- 
tions and examination papers. 


—A Society of Illustrators has just been or- 
ganized in London. The wonder is that one 
was not instituted sooner, for the close compe- 
tition in English illustrated journalism and the 
prevailing low standard, which is the outcome 
of the average English editor’s preference for 
cheapness, have made such an association emi- 
nently desirable for some years past. The ob- 
ject of the society is to accomplish for illustra- 
tors what the Society of Authors is supposed 
to do for writers, i. e., to protect their interests 
and defend their rights, lending them the 
strength that always comes from union. All 
the most distinguished black-and-white men in 
the country have already joined it, and as it 
is hoped to give the organization something of 
an international character, it ought to appeal 
to Americans as well as to Englishmen. The 
main objects are reduced to four heads. First, 
there is to be an endeavor to insure the mak- 
ing of contracts and agreements between edi- 
tors and illustrators, such as are now made be- 
tween editors and authors, and to allow the 
illustrator some share of responsibility in the 
reproduction of hiswork. Secondly, there will 
be an effort to amend and perfect the present 
artistic law of copyright, which is still in the 
haziest and vaguest condition, and thus to 
place some restriction upon the indiscriminate 
traffic in clichés. Third, to take in hand the 
publication of illustrated catalogues of current 
exhibitions, in order to do away with some of 
the abuses from which the artist suffers under 
the present system. And, fourth, to hold occa- 
sional shows of the drawings of the great illus- 
trators, and gradually, by such reminders of 
what good work is, raise the art to the dignity 
it once enjoyed. Surely, these are legitimate 
and important ends, with which every intelli- 
gent editor and publisher, as well as artist, 
must be in sympathy. 


—The appointment of a successor to Sir 
Frederick Burton, who is about to resign from 
his post of Director of the National Gallery in 
London, is just now agitating the English art 
world. The appointment lies with the pre- 
mier, and the two candidates between whom, 
virtually, choice must be made are Mr. Poyn- 
ter, the Royal Academician, and Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, keeper of prints and drawings at the 
British Museum. There are others, it is true, 
but they are mainly dealers in disguise who 
pose as art critics, or else foreigners, and their 
claims need not be considered seriously. Some 
Englishmen have found the chief objection to 
Mr. Poynter—it would be difficult to point 
out his special qualifications—to consist in the 
fact that he is a painter, while, so it is argued, 
an archeologist really is needed to fill worthily 
such a position. But this is rather a far- 
fetched reason. Mr. Poynter is not only a 
painter, but a member of the Royal Academy. 
To make the National Gallery a mere annex to 
Burlington House is a consummation devoutly 
to be avoided. Moreover, as the Tate Gallery 
of modern British work is to be under the 
control of the director of the National Gal- 
lery, this isa more legitimate reason for op- 
position to the appointment of Mr. Poynter. 
The Chantrey collection at South Kensington 
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explains but too plainly that it is to their 
own pictures academicians give the preference 
when they are purchasers and pay at some- 
body else’s expense. On the other hand, Mr. 
Sidney Colvin has already acquitted himself 
remarkably well in somewhat similar posts, 
first at the Fitzwilliam in Cambridge, and 
then at the British Museum. In both places, 
however, he has had comparatively small op- 
portunity, since the funds at his disposal have 
not been large. He would do wonders, his 
friends say, had he the chance. This may be, 
but the fact remains that his genius has still 
to be put to the test. However, there is not 
in his case, as in Mr. Poynter's, any positive 
objection; of the two candidates, he is by far 
the more promising. Whether Lord Rosebery 
will think so is another matter. 


—During the past year there has been no 
dearth of German books treating of the United 
States, and, in the main, they have been of a 
superior quality. Besides the second edition of 
Prof. Friedrich Ratzel’s ‘ Politische und Wirth- 
schafts-Geographie der Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika’ (Munich : Oldenburg), we have 
Friedrich Oetken’s ‘Die Landwirthschaft in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika’ (Ber- 
lin: Parey) and Gustav Diercks’s ‘ Kulturbilder 
aus den Vereinigten Staaten’ (Berlin: Verein 
fiir Deutsche Literatur). Herr Oetken, who 
prepared himself for his elaborate and exhaus- 
tive work by a sojourn of two years in this 
country, has already published a volume con- 
taining a record of his travels (‘Reise eines 
deutschen Landwirths durch die Vereinigten 
Staaten’), and another giving his impressions 
of our school system (‘Ueber die Schulen in 
den Vereinigten Staaten’). Jn his latest and 
largest volume he traces the agricultural and 
economical development of the United States, 
and treats at length of soil, climate, price of 
land, products, stock-raising, dairying, horti- 
culture, forestry, implements of husbandry, 
roads, buildings, the domestic and social life of 
the farming population, schools, taxes, immi- 
gration and American women, who, he de- 
clares, ‘‘ hold unquestionably, as regards both 
their physical and mental endowments, the 
highest position among the women of the 
earth.” Dr. Diercks’s volume is essentially an 
expansion of his vade-mecum, ‘ Ein Jahrbun- 
dert nordamerikanischer Kultur: Ein Be- 
gleitbuch fiir die Chicago-Besucher ’ (Berlin: 
Lesser). It is interesting and instructive; but 
on the whole he is a less keen as well as a less 
sympathetic observer than Herr Oetken, and 
is too apt to draw general conclusions from 
superficial knowledge. Another work in pro- 
cess of publication is ‘ Amerika, eine allge 
meine Landeskunde,’ edited by Prof. Dr. Wil- 
helm Sievers, in collaboration with Dr. E. 
Deckert and Prof. Dr. W. Kukenthal (Leipzig: 
Bibliographisches Institut). It will be issued 
in six numbers at one mark (25 cents) each, 
and contain 180 illustrations, twelve maps, 
and twenty wood-cuts and chromolithographic 
plates. 


RECENT FICTION. 

In the Dwellings of Silence. A Romance of 
Russia. By Walker Kennedy. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

A Motto Changed. By Jean Ingelow. Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Rachel Stanwood. By Lucy Gibbons Morse. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

IT dues not seem, on the face of things, unrea- 

sonable to demand that people shall refrain 

from writing on subjects of which they know 





nothing. Nevertheless, the demand must be 
unreasonable if we are to judge from the per- 
sistent stream of books written on that plan, 
with which the long-suffering public is con- 
stantly afflicted. The latest example is fur 
nished by Mr. Kennedy's story of Russia and 
Siberia, entitled ‘In the Dwellings of Silence,’ 
which is evidently founded on inaccurate 
study of Mr. Kennan’s utterances, a plan of 
St. Petersburg, and a map of Siberia. After 
remarking, by way of general criticism, that 
the style is forced and ‘‘spread-eagle,” let 
us proceed to a somewhat detailed considera- 
tion of the evidences of ignorance which 
adorn the pages from the very beginning 
George Vandorn and Frank Devereux, Ameri- 
can consul and American secretary of legation 
at St. Petersburg, where they have lived for 
two years, are dressing to go to a court ball at 
the Winter Palace on January 14, 18 

“Through the offices of the United States 
minister they had secured invitations. It was 
an unusual concession, and, democratic though 
they were, they were not a little elated over 
their success.” Owing to the wealthy and re 
spectable ancestry of Vandorn, which is nar- 
rated at some length, ‘‘it had not been a diffi- 
cult matter for the United States minister to 
obtain for him an invitation to the Czar's 
ball.” As to this it may be remarked: 4 
that the secretary of legation, having a sort of 
diplomatic right to such invitations, could not 
have remained for two years in the country 
without receiving a goodly pumber without 
the intervention of the minister; (2) that the 
consul, having no diplomatic rights, might 
have remained ip the country for fifty years, 
and no intervention of the minister would have 
secured them for him; (3) January 14, Ameri 
can style, would be the day after the Russian 
New Year, and impossible for a ball; January 
14, Russian style, might well be the date of a 
ball, but the ball would certainly not be of 
the sort known as the *‘ palm-tree balls.” which 
the author attempts inaccurately to describe 

The young men set out for the palace in a 
troika; in real life they would go in a closed 
carriage. They pass ‘ drozhkies, sleighs, and 
troikas”; drozhkies and sledges are not used 
simultaneously on such a night as is described, 
viz., a genuine winter night, with snow. The 
topography of their drive to the palace is no- 
thing less than bewildering. Setting out from 
some hotel in the Sadovaya (there is no hotel 
there which foreigners ever patronize, if there 
is one at all), they pass the Anitchkoff Palace 
on the ‘*‘ Prospekt Nevskiy,” which lies to the 
southeast behind them, while they are going 
northwest, reach the Admiralty, are driven 
‘‘about it” by the izrostchik, who would be 
a yamstchik in real life, and come out on the 
quay. This route involves about three-quar- 
ters of a mile extra in circuit, when a simple 
turn to the right at the head of the Nevsky 
Prospekt would bring them to the palace in a 
moment. The author next proceeds to place 
the famous equestrian statue of Peter the 
Great ‘‘where the Court of the Admiralty 
opens,’ with his hand pointing ‘towards the 
great city.” The former Court of the Admi 
ralty was filled with buildings years ago; the 
statue in question stands and has always stood 
well beyond the left wing of the building, in 
a park, and the hand points away from the 
city. 

At last they reach the palace, where ‘*drozh- 
kies and sleighs were arriving every minute.” 
Drozhkies, even if used in winter, would not 
be allowed to drive up, and ojen sleizhs are 
never used by ladies on such occasions as rep- 
resented. As “burlaks” are the men who 
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towed barges on the Volga in former days, and 
the name is unknown in Petersburg, the au 
thor is hardly justified in introducing them 
for “local color” and in representing them as 
stamping about outside the palace with the 
drivers to keep warm. Inside the palace his 
descr’ ptions are equally inaccurate. He clothes 
the lancers in crimson jackets and the hussars 
in green; introduces hussars of the army and 
of the guard; dresses the Empress’s pages in 
white, and so forth. He is equally happy in 
his delineation of the beauty of the heroine 
Valérie Melnikoff: ‘‘Her dark eyes were the 
faithful mirror of herself; they were pure and 
beautiful, and in their depths dwelt the icons 
of gentleness and strength.” We should lke 
to know what the author understands by icons? 
His French remarks are as incomprehensible 
‘These people are very mal d propos. They do 
not know how to conceal.” The proper plural 
of gendarme, a favorite word of his, seems to 
be quite beyond his reach 

From these specimens of ignorance and in 
accuracy the reader can judge how much de 
pendence he may place on the facts or fancy of 
the narrative, which is not of much aewount 
Valérie Melnikoff takes Frank Devereux to an 
evening meeting of ‘* Nihilists." The use of 
this designation proves the author's informa 
tion to be second hand and of ancient date 
She is arrested the next day, and Devereux, 
who loves her, swears to follow her to Siberia, 
if she is exiled there, and rescue her. Van 
dorn promises to help him. The rest of the 
book is merely the record of the escape. For 
his notes of Valerie's and Devereus’s journeys 
in Siberia, Valerie's residence at the mines of 
Kara, and so on, all of a shadowy nature, the 
author seems to be indebted to Mr. Kennan's 
volumes. For the incidents of the escape, 
Vassily Tadmorski's uncontrolled roamings and 
marvellous stores of palatable provisions in in- 
accessible mountain fastnesses, he is evidently 
responsible himself, as he is for the absurd pic 
ture of the “Nihilist” skating daily on the 
Neva opposite the bastion where Valérie is im- 
prisoned in the beginning, for the statements 
that Tiumen is situated on the Volga, which 
runs to Tomsk, that a solitary man can dance 
a kKhorored (a choral dance), and other choice 
absurdities. Of course, the whole party makes 
good an escape to America across the Pacific, 
and so the little story ends The one good 
point about it is the ingenuity of Devereux’s 
and Tadmorski’s devices at critical moments 
during the perilous journey. There is no study 
of character, no special interest attaching to 
the unsubstantial figures of Devereux, Valrie, 
Vandorn. or even the villain. It is a book to 
be forgotten as soon as read, so manifestly is it 
made out of an unintelligent compilation from 


the untested writings of other people, to meet — 


a supposed demand for sensational literature 
on Russian topics. 

It is difficult to decide what sex, age, and 
stage of mental development Miss Ingelow ex 
pects to interest with her little tale, whose title 
is as forced as is its conversation. The motto 
is: ‘*‘A little less than kin and more than 
kind.” It would take the powers of a sooth 
sayer to divine it from the story. Isabel Lar 
kin, a plain-featured young woman, aged 
twenty, is followed about and wooed by a for 
mer pupil of her father, who has caught sight 
of her by accident, after a lapse of years, and 
fallen violently in love with her. She does not 
like him and avoids him, carrying her stern 
sense of duty to the extreme (as she considers 
it) of wearing her second-best, least becoming 





hat, lest he should be too much impressed # ith 
ber charms. Her father is entirely opposed to 
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the match, and tells the young man s0, his rea- 
son being that he does not wish to have his 
daughter seem to inveigle the son of a wealthy 
man, his friend. He also objects to the young 
man’s lack of a profession, and to his lack of 
character, shown by his having taken a fancy 
to several professions, including that of mis- 
sionary, and having abandoned them all dur- 
ing the preparatory stage. At this point, the 
young man’s father arrives in England from 
India, announces his intention to marry again 
soon, struggles with himself over the question 
whether he shall tell his reputed son that he is 
only an adopted child, and ends by deciding to 
transfer his dead wife’s property to the young 
fellow, in accordance with her will, and not to 
reveal the secret. The reader is led to expect 
great results from this secret and from the fa- 
ther’s struggles, but nothing whatever ensues. 
The young mav follows the girl to Scotland, 
and, strong in the consciousness of an income, 
he urges his father to consent to his marriage. 
The girl’s father suddenly changes his mind on 
the subject, and the girl's stepmother bestows 
the combined family blessing. The girl dons 
her best hat, allows herself to be wooed, though 
she cares no more than before for the man, 
and ends by refusing him before he asks her. 
Shortly afterwards, the young man is injured 
in an accident; she is sent for, retains suffi- 
cient vanity, in the midst of her new-born in- 
terest and anxiety, to get into her best raiment 
during ber hurried journey to him, and be- 
troths herself to him by taking from his finger 
a ring which has changed, in the course of a 
few pages, from one pearl to several emeralds. 
All this is done, in regulation stage fashion, 
while the young man is lying, as she thinks, 
at death's door. 

This very slender and very commonplace 
tale is enlivened by the preternaturally wise 
chatter of the heroine’s little step-brother, 
who worries over such questions as, ‘‘ Has 
mankind any duties towards vermin?’ and 
the like. There are also scraps of adult con- 
versation, evidently culled, like the preced- 
ing, from the author’s note-book, and woven 
into the story with more or less awkwardness. 
In fact, a desire to utilize the dregs of a note- 
book is responsible for the publication of this 
volume, which is, to use plain language, un- 
mitigated trash. 

The great emotion which between thirty and 
forty years ago tore the heart of the United 
States and culminated in civil war, flickers 
through the pages of ‘ Rachel Stanwood.’ The 
author has a knowledge in detail of the me- 
thods of the abolitionists, and a sympathy 
with their cause, which are invaluable for a 
forceful translation of dead issues and past in- 
terests into the sphere of the living present; it 
‘is therefore to be regretted that this know- 
ledge and sympathy is not supplemented by 
a literary skill which would fasten the atten- 
tion of a generation born in tamer times. 
There is moral rectitude in the effort to de- 
scribe impartially the three parties to the 
strife—the abolitionist, the Southern slave- 
holder with his Northern ally, and the trim- 
mer—admirable in an avowed historian, but 
fata] to the novelist, who has to reach the in- 
tellect by way of the emotions. If Mrs. Stowe 
had been severely fair, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
would not to-day count readers by the thousand 
in divers tongues. It is very hard to resusci- 
tate a passion, and probably nothing short of 
genius could now give an adequate impression 
of the greatest historical example of enduring 
passion for the welfare of a servile race. Oc- 
casionally it throbs in Mrs, Morse’s pages, yet 
the heat is lacking, and one must wish that she 


could have let herself go more freely with the 
tide of her inclination and conviction. 





FUNK’S STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


A Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. Prepared under the supervision of 
Isaac K. Funk, D.D., ete. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
1893. 

GREAT prominence is given in the advertise- 
ments to claims for this dictionary of an enor- 
mous number of words (‘‘ Johnson, 45,000; 
Stormonth, 50,000; Worcester, 105,000; Web- 
ster (International), 125,000; Century, 225,000; 
Standard, nearly 300,000”), although the stren- 
uous effort of the good lexicographer is to 
keep down his vocabulary. In an ordinary 
dictionary of reference, 25,000 words comprise 
all that anybody ever looks out. The rest is 
obstructive rubbish. Completeness is not to 
be thought of in any dictionary. Murray’s 
Dictionary is probably the best that ever was 
made of any extensive language—better than 
Grimm, better than the Della Crusca, far bet- 
ter than the performance of Littré. He has 
had the services of some 1,500 readers. Yet his 
failure to include every vocable can be made 
apparent in half an hour by running over the 
pages of a few books of diction anyways 
marked in character and which are books Mur- 
ray’s readers may probably have passed by. 
The statement that Funk’s Dictionary contains 
four words to every three in the Century, of 
however little consequence it might be, seemed 
to us, considering the process of manufacture 
of these compilations, to be sufficiently re- 
markable to be subjected to some control. We 
have therefore taken, inthe Ds, Fs, Gs, and 
Hs, evenly distributed alphabetic intervals, 
amounting in the well-proportioned Interna- 
tional Webster to the 150th part of the whole, 
and have counted the words (rejecting mere 
variations of spelling and other very slight 
differences) in both the Century and Funk. We 
find 1.207 in the former and 1,243 in the lat- 
ter. This would make a total of 181,000 words 
in the Century and 186,000 in "Funk, which we 
have no doubt is about the truth. Dr. Funk 
has inserted all the words in the Century Dic- 
tionary, with a very few omissions for which 
no reason is discernible, unless they were made 
because good manners prescribes that some- 
thing shall be left. To these he has added, in 
the first place, a quantity of derivatives. Thus, 
the Century having cumbered its pages with 
Graciliariide, Funk adds graciliariid (an in- 
dividual of the family of Graciliariid@) and 
graciliarioid (like a graciliariid). The next 
successor in the business will add graciliari- 
oidally. Inthe second place, Dr. Funk has add- 
ed a number of compound words, mostly of a 
technological kind, such as flock-cutter (a ma- 
chine for making flocks), flock-duster (a ma- 
chine for cleansing flock by removing ordinary 
dust), and flock-opener (a machine for loosen- 
ing out bunches of wool-dust, or other flock, in 
order that it may feed properly to paper that 
is being flocked). In the third place, in num- 
ber equal to less than one-seventh of all his ad- 
ditions, are such as really seem to be of value, 
such as dadny, fawncolor, gladsheim. 

One of the first questions to be asked con- 
cerning a dictionary is whether it is well pro- 
portioned in the sense of doing equal jus- 
tice to different parts of the alphabet. Since it 
is useful for many purposes to have a ready 
means of dividing an English dictionary into ap- 





proximately equal parts, we give the following 
table, showing the proportionate space occu- 





pied by different letters in several dictionaries. 
(The unit is the space occupied by the mean of 
E, F, G, M, and R, which is estimated for the 
unfinished dictionaries.) 
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_ Pea 1.06 1.12 
P—Pny ..... 1.07 1.09 
Po—Quo.... 1.15 | 1.14 | | 
Ry od aind. | 401 | 102 | 
S—Sby...... 0.838 | 0.82 | | 
Si—Spy......) 0.97 0.86 | 
Sq—Sz.......1 1.80 {| 188 | | 
i, 0,V;....; 0.85 | 0.71 
WG Y,2..) 0.85 | 0.79 | 





In almost all dictionaries the As are compiled 
on a different plan from the rest of the diction- 
ary (or are deliberately increased to make a 
show). In a thoroughly well-proportioned 
work, they would occupy a space not far from 
one unit. Murray’s plan seems to have been 
somewhat expanded after the As appeared. It 
was between the publication of Murray’s se- 
cond part, concluding the As, and his third, 
that the ‘Century Dictionary’ was announced. 
In the Century and in the International the 
space occupied by the As is disproportionately 
great; in Funk’s Dictionary it is grotesquely 
so. In those parts of the alphabet where the 
dictionary with longer explanations will be 
most nearly like the briefer work, as in un-, in-, 
de-, dis-, con-, the relative space in the Century 
naturally sinks below that in Webster. In H, 
which abounds in words calling for long expla- 
nations (hand, held, hold, hang, hard, he, 
have, horse, house, heart, etc.) the number for 
the Century is greater. Funk’s Dictionary, 
owing to its way of packing derivatives and 
compounds, has proportions closely agreeing 
with those of the Century. Its As and Bs are 
disproportionate, owing to its drawing largely 
from Murray. In order to satisfy ourselves in 
regard to the causes of the discrepant numbers 
for A, we have made a careful examination of 
parts of the above-mentioned dictionaries, to- 
gether with the Imperial and some others, in a 
dozen equably distributed alphabetic intervals 
in the As and Bs. It is upon this comparison 
that the above assertions rest. 

Dr. Funk has a most imposing array of edi- 
tors and contributors. March (consulting edi- 
tor), Newcomb, Dr. Doremus, Max Miiller, 
Titus M. Coan, Huxley, Alexander Graham 
Bell, Henry M. Stanley, Mark Harrington, 
Gill, Kunz, F. Horace Teall, Rossiter Johnson, 
Steinitz, Amelia Edwards, Edward Everett 
Hale, Edward Morse, Bjerregaard, H. B. Sto- 
rer, Ray Lankester, Benson J. Lossing, Wil- 
liam R. Harper, Harrison Grey Fiske, A. H. 
Sayce, George W. Smalley, Horace Furness, 
aud many others make a wonderful mixture. 
But they could not, all of them, put a large 
part of their souls into pages crowded with 
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‘* daffadilly+, daffadowndilly?, datfodilly?, dat- 
fodowndilly?, daffydowndilly?,” and the like 

To test the definitions, let us select (without 
consulting either work beforehand) a dozen 
words in H, which it seems likely that per- 
sons such as would wish to possess a dictionary 
like this would wish to tind detinitions for; and 
for these let us compare Funk's definitions 
with Webster's 

(1.) Hemony. One of those enigmas with 
which Milton loved to empuzzle his readers 
The two dictionaries give conflicting explana 
tions. 

(2.) Hank. ‘ Humphrey had this dot 
hank upon her inclinations” (Humphrey Clin 
ker). Webster is slightly the better, and gives 





an appropriate example: ‘* The devil hath got 
such a hank over him.” 

(3.) Harry. A common name in England for 
a cheap grade of playing-cards showing Henry 
VIII. on the wrappers. Omitted by both Funk 
and Webster. 

4.) Half-sprit. ‘She sailed with a_ halt 
sprit, like a yacht.” (Defoe.) Neither work 
explains this. 

(5.) Haw. What is the haw of a_ blood 
hound’ Neither dictionary tells 

(6.) Headcheese. Why is it called cheese 
Neither informs us. 

(7.) Hecastotheism. One of Major Powell's 
words, and a good one. Funk has it, the In 
ternational not. 

(8.) Hector. Defined by Funk as * A quar 
relsome, domineering, threatening fellow 
by Webster as ‘‘ A bully; a blustering, turbu 
lent, insolent fellow.” Neither explains this 
passage in Pepys: ‘‘We had a gr 





hectors in the same box with us, and one, a 
very fine one, went into the pit and played his 
dog for a wager.” 

(9.) Hegelianism receives in Funk a corre 


explanation, but one perfectly unintelligible to 


anybody who does not understand t 
Webster attempts no such statement 
(10.) Helicoid. Funk defines it as ** A su 
face generated by a line oneend of which moves 


1 system 


along an axis while the other end describes 
a spiral.” Now, since some sort of spiral can 
be described on every ruled surface, the last 
clause is without effect, and the definer might 
as well have said, ‘* A ruled surface contair 
a straight line not a generator.” Webster's d 
finition is, ‘‘ A warped surface which may |} 





generated by a straight line moving in such a 
manner that every point of the line shall have 
a uniform motion in the direction of another 
fixed straight line, and at the same time an an- 
gular motion about it.” This covers the 
velopable helicoid,”’ which the other definition 
(though otherwise far too wide) excludes 

(11.) Hertstone. ‘* King John ordered Don 
caster to be enclosed in hertstone and pale. 
(Southey.) Neither dictionary gives herfs? 

(12.) Heterokinesy. A term much used by 
Cudworth. In neither Funk nor Webste1 

In arranging the various meanings of a 
word, for the purpose of definition, Dr. Funk 
adopts the plan of putting the most ordinary 


everyday meaning first. At first blush, this 


looks like good sense in the case of a one-1 
ume dictionary, which can make no pretens 

to serving the turn of those who wish to study 
the language scientifically, or even that 
those who wish to learn its niceties of expres 
sion. Besides, he who is considering what 
words really do mean becomes so tired of lex 
cographers’ attempts to guess the meaning 
from the derivation—attempts due to the 
study of English literature not being suftici 

to inform them how that primeva! mea 
may have become modified in centuries 
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growth of associations—that he is disposed to 
welcome a rupture with etymology But 
when he comes to see what Dr. Funk's rule | 
leads to, he begins to think that, after all, there 


is some merit in detinitions based on the very 


early history of words. The spelling in Funk | 


is Very nearly the same as that of the Century 
Dictionary That the pronunciation is none | 
too conservative is shown by the fact that no | 
alternative is admitted to any of the following: | 
abstract (adj.), ad jectival, bOmbast, confes 
sor, Consis tory, cOny, evpbosure (atonic sh), dis 
interested (atonic), dynasty, exhale (atonic), | 
exile (atonic), ex tirpate, gas (atoni hots 
wife, im becile, isolate (atoni« 

\ few tle things that have struck rat 
tention in lookit ver Dr. Funk’s pages may 
be menti dl 

Bui in the sens La rei 
clined to think s ne beer mvself, vrw 
Burton idit-a old Octob Southey) is 
mitted by Murray, the Century, and a 
1 marries 

( cl tene t nN s not | is by i 
it wbbit a bate: but why talk of 
ers They are a kind of carpenters hardly 


snown in the breadth of this country 
Diarian, Badly defined. It means pertain 


ng toa diarv, an old-fashioned kind of alma 


sition is wrongly drawt 


Face of a polyhedron omitted 

Doddered, a second non-existing w L ints 
luced, f1 not understanding tt rst 
Blanch, the regular meaning in cookery not 
civen, though right in Murray 

' lls 1 us tT tr ' "4 a! ‘ 

! i \ \ us - iMili 

lL. Su i lissuava (a ge i lit 

vate 1 wit loul b-ma YOs 

\ it handket ef, dubitative (subs 

v iS i ge, dum lungally 

tvadison, and thousands more 

We should be glad to praise the typography 
ft Standard Dict ary, but there is 
beaut these pages, and the 1 ssary 
lensa sextr 
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slavery, which has led Europeans to look 
ipon our institutions with wondering respect 
an be shown, in the light of studies like th 


f M. Dupriez, to have resulted from the 


act that Congress, which had blundered along 
fairly well through some decades of peace, in 

h an emergency practically abdicated i 
functions, and surrendered the Government 


with the tacit consent of the pe pie to four 


i 
years of despotism, precisely in the same way 


though with very different circumstances and 
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results, as the Convention of 1793 and the 
French nation submitted to the Committee of 
Public Safety through the Reign of Terror. 

The Constitution of the Swiss Confederation 
has of late attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country, and M. Dupriez, in his account 
of it, refers frequently to two of the American 
writers upon the subject. We have, for our 
part, read most of these works, but have never 
met with so vivid and clear a statement of the 
working of the Swiss institutions as this of M. 
Dupriez. In his summing up of the different 
systems he distinguishes four, in a general 
way: 

**(1.) Thesystem of theseparation of powers, 
of which the model is furnished by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

**(2.) The system of the distinction and the 
union of powers with pergeeieranee of royal 
power, or what may be called se me govern- 
ment tempered. Of this the Prussian Consti- 
tution offers the most characteristic type. 

‘**(3.) The system of the distinction and the 
union of powers with the preponderance of 
Parliament. Itis this which has passed from 
England to most European countries. 

‘*(4.) Lastly, the system of the confusion of 
powers, wholly peculiar to Switzerland.” 


This confusion begins in the relations be- 
tween the Federal and State Governments, 
which are by no means so clearly defined as in 
this country. For instance, the central Gov- 
ernment in certain respects guarantees the citi- 
zens not merely against its own authorities, 
but against those of the cantons. The rights 
of the cantons are being steadily encroached 
upon by the central Government for want of 
definite boundaries. Switzerland resembles the 
United States in being a federation of inde- 
pendent States, and in the composition of its 
chambers, but otherwise the two republics have 
nothing in common. The Americans, while 
basing their system on the sovereignty of the 
people, were so far imbued with the traditions 
of monarchy as to preserve the unity of execu- 
tive power, and took care to establish safe- 
guards against the abuse of it. In Switzer- 
land the only associations were with the can- 
tonal governments, many of which had general 
assemblies. The framers of the Federal Con- 
stitution, therefore, lodged the executive pow- 
er with a committee, and never thought of 
taking guarantees against anybody. 

The Federal Executive Council of seven mem- 
bers is elected by the two assemblies jointly, 
and is absolutely dependent upon them. The 
Assembly elects the Council for three years, 
can and frequently does reélect them indefi- 
nitely, but cannot dismiss them before their 
term is out—that is, legally; but it would be 
as easy for the Assembly indirectly as it is for 
the English or French Parliament to make 
government impossible for the Council, and to 
give themselves up to the game of upsetting 
ministries. That this is not done is owing 
partly to the moderation and patience of the 
Swiss people, but partly to the fact that the 
Council never furnishes any opportunity. It 
never thinks of setting up its will against that 
of the chambers. According to Swiss political 
customs, the ministers have not even the 
choice of submission or resignation. They 
submit and obey with a good grace. 


‘‘The federal councillors know nothing of 
the political responsibility which keeps the 
members of a cabinet government perpetually 
at the mercy ofa parliamentary majority. The 
chambers may adopt motions of blame and 


censure towards their conduct, may reject the ° 


propositions which they have submitted, ma 

vote the bills which they have nace gh 4 
out their feeling obliged to give up their posi- 
tions. Whatever — they finish their 
elected term, and only then can there be a 





uestion for them of a certain political respon- 
sibility in the sense that their past administra- 
tion may hinder or assure their reélection.” 

That is precisely what might take place, 
though in a more positive degree, with the 
cabinet of an individual President elected di- 
rectly by the people for fixed terms and inde- 
pendently of the Legislature. 

In a successful five-act drama the climax of 
interest and excitement is reserved for the last 
act. Like askilful playwright, M. Dupriez has 
given his closing section to France, and there 
cannot possibly be more instructive reading for 
the people of the United States. With the 
downfall of the ancient monarchy, the execu- 
tive power was, so to speak, in a state of 
solution, and had to be constituted anew. 
On the 29th of September, 1789, Mirabeau, 
who had studied the English Constitution, pro 
posed to declare the ministers eligible to the 
functions of deputy, and to permit the King 
to choose his councillors among the deputies 
without the latter being obliged to resign their 
seats. As this proposal shocked too violently 
the prejudices and resentments of the Assem- 
bly, Mirabeau modified it by asking merely 
that the ministers should be admitted provi- 
sionally to the Assembly with a consultative 
voice. But all the good reasons, the eloquence, 
and the personal authority of the orator were 
of no avail against the jealousy of that body. 

We must pass over the tempting period of 
the two empires and the two monarchies, and 
come to the actual state of affairs. The Third 
Republic does not rest upon any formal consti- 
tution. The strain between the royalist majo- 
rity and the republican minority was so great 
that, though the disasters of the war kept them 
from coming to blows, they were able to work 
out, after four years of painful and laborious 
effort, only three short constitutional laws, re- 
gulating merely the organization, the rights, 
and the relations of the different branches of 
the Government. They contain no disposition 
as to the rights and liberties of the citizen, 
and none even as to essential political institu- 
tions like the annual vote of the budget, while 
they pass over in silence the whole judicial or- 
ganization. And yet those four years mark 
an immense progress in political training, in 
the practice of patience in the minority and 
moderation in the majority, beyond anything 
which France has ever seen. 

The most important feature is the election 
of the President by the two chambers in joint 
convention. The disadvantages of this, as 
compared with election by the nation, are 
obvious, but the experience of the Republic 
of 1848 and of Louis Napoleon was enough to 
prevent the repetition of that experiment. 
And yet, as M. Dupriez intimates, the opposite 
evil is almost as great by reducing the Presi- 
dent to a cipher. In theory he has the ap- 
pointment of the ministry, but in practice he 
has no more power in this respect than the 
Queen of Great Britain, and even less, in so 
far as he cannot dissolve the Chamber of De- 
puties without the assent of the Senate. The 
ministry is, therefore, completely at the mercy 
of the majority of the Chamber. But this 
majority is not, as in England, a compact 
body, held together by at least a semblance of 
party principle, and faced by an equally com- 
pact minority ready to furnish a ministry at 
anytime. In France the Chamber is divided 
into groups—Legitimists, Orleanists, and Bona- 
partists, Extreme Right and Left, Moderate 
Right and Left, and Right and Left Centre. 
These groups have sufficient power of combi- 
nation to pull a ministry down, but not enough 
to maintain one in power. Most of the mem- 





bers think themselves quite fitted to be minis- 
ters, and are ready to join in expelling the 
actual incumbents in the hope, however small, 
of getting into their places. The result is that 
while the executive in Great Britain is the 
strongest which exists in any really constitu- 
tional government in the world, that of France 
is the most pitiably weak—unless we except, 
though for quite different reasons, that of the 
United States. 

Allexecutive power has, therefore, practically 
passed into the hands of the Legislature, and it is 
acurious study to trace its working as compared 
with that of the United States. In both, the 
government by committees differs only in their 
organization. The French Chambers are di- 
vided into bureaus—nine in the Senate and 
eleven in the Chamber of Deputies—which are 
renewed every month by lot, and they have 
the double mission of discussing plans and pro- 
posals which are sent to them and of electing 
the committees provided for by the rules— 
that is, annual, monthly, and special. But 
the rule of the committees in both countries is 
nearly absolute, and affords the same facility 
for intrigue and lobbying on behalf of local 
and private interests as against that of the 
people at large. 

It isto be observed that the weakness of the 
executive in France and in the United States 
is owing to wholly different causes. In France 
the President is elected by the chambers joint- 
ly. Noman will ever hold the place who is 
not prepared to bend his will to theirs, or who 
will assert himself against them—that is, un- 
less by violence. The ministry, therefore, is 
not his but theirs, to be dealt with at their 
pleasure, an uncertain quantity, fluctuating 
with the shifting and dissolving groups. In 
the United States, owing to the wonderfully 
wise and fortunate provision of the Conven- 
tion of 1787, the President is not elected by 
Congress but by the nation, appoints his own 
cabinet, and he and they are wholly inde- 
pendent of the Legislature. The weakness in 
his case consists in this, that, in virtue of the 
action of the first Congress, persistently main- 
tained by every subsequent one, the executive 
branch is cut off from all share in debate and 
any voice in the conduct and guidance of legi-- 
lation, or from any direct appeal to the con- 
stituents, who are taught to expect Congress 
to do, of its own motion, everything that ought 
or needs to be done. If this defect were reme- 
died, the situation would be analogous not so 
much to that in Great Britain as to that in 
Prussia, where, as we have seen, the ministers 
hold office, not at the pleasure of the Legisla- 
ture, but of the King—but with this difference, 
that, instead of an hereditary ruler by divine 
right, the sovereign would be the people, called 
upon at stated intervals to express its will as 
arbiter between the two branches; while in 
view of this it would be perfectly possible, as 
we have seen takes place in Switzerland, for 
the President to maintain his cabinet in office 
throughout his term, regardless of adverse 
votes in Congress. In this way the perpetual 
aud inevitable conflict between the two 
branches would be carried on, not by secret 
intrigue, in which Congress always gets the 
upper hand, but in open and manly encounter, 
in full view of the nation. 

We may add that while we have followed 
M. Dupriez only in his examination of the 
national executives, he gives also a clear 
though of course not so detailed an account 
of local administrations, which is not the least 
valuable part of his invaluable book. 
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Love in Letters of Statesmen, Warriors, Men 
of Letters, and Others. With a Preface by 
Henri Péne Du Bois. Brentano's. 


It is a bold thought to undertake an antho- 
logy, either in prose or verse, in these days 
when appreciation has become one of the fine 
arts, and men who themselves belong to Par- 
nassus do not think it beneath them to select 
and bind together the flowers of other writers. 
It is a still bolder venture to offer even ‘‘ brief 
notes” upon thirty-six different writers, when 
notes and selections, in the uncondensed me- 
dium of prose, have both to be contained in 
the limits of one small volume. When, finally, 
the intervals of time and differences of person- 
ality which separate the writers are as wide as 
those between Abelard and Abraham Lincoln, 
or Henry VIII. and Hawthorne, a plane of 
boldness seems to have been reached where 
even a Palgrave or a Saintsbury might fear to 
tread. 

It appears doubtful, however, whether any 
misgiving has seized the compiler of this rashly 
strung collection of letters. By what principle 
he has been guided in making it, it is not easy 
to discover. Some lovers are represented by 
scraps, others by batches from their corre- 
spondence, and there are to be found among 
them those who could not put pen to paper 
without giving it a charm. But the skill to 
choose what could give a clear idea of the 
essential quality of each one’s passion, and of its 
more or less troubled course, has been lacking. 
The notes are not of a quality to atone for 
other deficiencies. Some of them may, in vir- 
tue of their brevity, be allowed to prove their 
own merits. Mary Stuart, with her dates and 
titles, is set down as ‘“‘idealized in French, de- 
preciated in English, histories.” ‘‘ Printer, in- 
ventor, philosopher, a founder of American 
independence, how his practical, familiar, en- 
during earthly wisdom, accentuated his indi- 
viduality in the troubled world of Paris! How 
he seemed unconventional to the French in 
their exalted atmosphere!” This is, of course, 
no other than Benjamin Franklin; while of 
whom but Shelley could it have been declared 
that ‘‘in an age a prey to unknown ills, tor- 
mented by the birth-throes of new ideas, the 
poet incarnated in himself the misery of all, 
and expressed it with tremulous intensity” ? 
Unless there is in this and more of the same 
style a soul of wit which has wholly escaped 
us, it only remains to advise those who wish 
to become acquainted with love in letters to 
seek their introduction at the hand of a writer 
who will perform it otherwise. 





The Sacred City of the Ethiopians; Being a 
Record of Travel and Research in Abys- 
sinia in 1893. By J. Theodore Bent. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1893. Illustrations, 
map. Pp. xv, 309. 8vo. 

Mr. BENT's account of his Abyssinian expedi- 

tion in the early part of last year, though in- 

teresting, is slightly disappointing. His prin- 
cipal object was to explore the ruins at Aksum, 
the ancient capital of Ethiopia and still its 
religious centre. With some difficulty and 
danger on account of the disturbed political 
condition of the country, he reached this place 
and spent ten days in the examination of the 
highly interesting remains of a long-past civi- 
lization, and in obtaining squeezes of some of 
the inscriptions upon its monuments. These, 
together with others found in the neighbor- 
ing ruins of a still more ancient capital, prove 
the presence of the Sabazwans of Arabia in the 
heart of the country as early as the seventh or 





eighth century B.c. Now, although he de- 
votes a chapter to an account of the relatively 
unimportant Portuguese episode of recent 
times, Mr. Bent nowhere gives a clear and suc 
cinct account of what is positively known or 
reasonably conjectured concerning the Sabaan 
empire, which apparently reached its culmi- 
nating point in the sixth century of our era 
The main facts are scattered through the vol 
ume, no doubt, but, for want of a concise state- 
ment of them, the reader is often confused and 
finds it hard to take an intelligent interest in 
Mr. Bent’s investigations and discoveries. A 
probable explanation of this defect may be 
haste in the preparation of the book occasion 
ed by his new expedition to Hadramaut in 
Southern Arabia, upon which, accompanied by 
his wife, he set out a few weeks ago. 

A very considerable part of the volume is 

taken up with an account of the various places 
visited in Eritrea, as the Italians call their Red 
Sea colony, while waiting for permission to en 
ter Abyssinia proper, and on the return jour- 
ney tothe coast. Here again we fail to get any 
clear impression as to the effect upon the coun 
try of the Italian occupation. Beyond a few 
references to the construction of roads and the 
establishment of several experimental stations 
by the School of Agriculture, we are left unin 
formed as to what is being done to develop its 
resources and to reopen the old trade routes 
into the interior. It %s evident, however, that, 
in Mr. Bent’s opinion, the prospects of the Ita 
lians getting any adequate return for the enor 
mous sum of money and many lives spent in 
the consolidation of their power are not very 
encouraging, and that the success of their en 
terprise is still preblematical. The natives 
seem to be in a state of decay physically as 
well as morally. According to the reports of 
the Italian officers, the Abyssinian youth were 
relatively ‘‘intelligent and active up to the 
age of thirty-five, and after that they soon be 
came decrepit and useless.” Mr. Bent’s expe- 
riences among them would seem to contirm 
this impression, and he drawsa very unattract 
ive picture of their habits and dwellings. The 
objects of greatest interest were the churches 
and the ritual, whose distinguishing feature 
was the dance of the priests. At the festival 
of the baptism of the cross at Epiphany, after 
the reading of the lessons, 
“the black-faced, bare-legged priests, with 
white turbans and red velvet cloaks, a sisfrum 
{rattle} in one hand and a crutch in the other, 
waved to and fro in the mazy dance, whilst 
boys beat the drums to regulate the time. The 
figures seemed to us something between a 
minuet and a quadrille. Every step was 
studied and graceful, as they changed over 
from side to side, shaking their rattles and 
waving their crutches, chanting the while in 
low and decidedly sweet tones.” 

The Abyssinians believe that this custom, 
of which the only parallel in the Western 
Church is the dance of the boys in Seville Ca- 
thedral, is derived from David's dancing be- 
fore the Ark. But the more probable suppo 
sition is that 
“the steps and the music have both been 
handed down from pagan times, and that the 
excuse of David has been invented to maintain 
this favorite and really graceful and solemn 
form of worship amongst them. These re- 
ligious dances, In steps, time, and rhythm, 
forcibly reminded us of what a Greek chorus 
must have been round the altar of Dionysus.” 


Aksum, the sacred city, lies in a valley more 
than 7,000 feet above the sea and about 100 
miles southwest of Massowah. Its ruins con- 
sist principally of monoliths, of which about 
fifty are still standing. They form a consecu- 
tive series, from merely rough, unhewn stones, 
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like those of Stonehenge, to the highly finished 
and decorated obelisks. These latter are near 
ly all of the same character, and represent a 
many-storied castle with an altar at the base 
The tallest is sixty feet high, but in a garden 
were found the fragments of one which when 
standing must have been ninety feet high. Seat 
tered through the sacred enclosure surrounding 
the church (a building erected under Portuguese 
influence) were also mounds and rubbish-heaps, 
but their examination was prevented by the sa 
perstition of the Abyssinians. Apparently ther: 
are no remains of masonry such as are to bx 
seen at Zimbabwe in South Africa, though 
the platform on which the church stands has 
sigus of a very ancient substructure. In the 
neighboring town of Yeha, however, there is 
& massive piece of ancient masonry which was 
possibly a temple ‘dedicated to the old Sa 
bean cult of sun and star worship,” and ts evi 
dently, from the character of the Himvaritic 
inscriptions found in the ruins about it, of an 
earlier date than the monolithsof Aksum. Mr 
Bent visited the site of another ancient city 
picturesquely situated on the summit of a lofty 
hill not far from the sea—prohably a summer 
resort for the inhabitants of the coast towns 
but its ruins, hastily examined, revealed no 
thing of special interest 

There are a number of interesting illustra 
tions from photographs by Mrs. Rent and 
sketches by het husband, together with an ex 
cellent map of the region visited. Prof. DH 
Miller of Vienna contributes an important 
chapter upon the inscriptions found at Yeha 
and Aksum The chief value of the work, 
however, apart from its pictures of life in 
Abyssinia at the present time, is that it calls 
attention again to the fact that in this country 
there still exist monuments of a very ancient 
civilization, which, comparatively unexamined 
as yet, would doubtless throw much needed 
light upon some of the most obscure problems 
of the history of the Old World 


Stoics and Saints. By the late James Baldwin 

Brown, Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

UNDER the not very significant title of ‘Stoies 
and Saints’ the representatives of the Rev 
James Baldwin Brown have published a series 
of ten lectures delivered by him at various 
times and places, on the later heathen moral- 
ists and on some aspects of the mediwval 
church. Considered as separate essays, these 
lectures are interesting and valuable. They 
are animated by a spirit of remarkable fairness 
and intelligence. Mr. Brown knew better than 
most who have made similar attempts how to 
measure the phenomena of a time by the stan 
dards of that time, while still preserving for 
all human effort a standard above it all to 
wards which all ought to strive. 

The crucial point of the book is that where 
the author leaves the thread he has been fol- 
lowing as he traced the gradual elevation of 
moral ideas through the early empire, and as- 
sumes a sudden break in the movement of 
thought and a sudden leaping of Christianity 
into the breach left vacant by the failure of 
heathen philosophy. Not that he is singular 
in this; noone has yet succeeded in showing 
satisfactorily how the Christian morality came 
to replace that of the ancient world. So far as 
the present work attempts the solution at all, 
it is by showing that philosophy had had its 
day, and that what the world demanded was a 
Life which it might emulate, not ideas which 
it must struggle to comprehend. The essay on 
monasticism is very critically appreciative, 
recognizing the falseness of the monastic 
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iiiaity as a rule of life in general, but ac- 
knowledging the great debt of society to it un- 
der conditions which made it the only availa- 
ble method of social reform. 

Perhaps too much weight is given to the 
saintly side of King Louis IX. of France. Mr. 
Brown was content to accept the tradition of 
him, as the ideal king, handed down by bis 
contemporary flatterers, It isa pretty picture 
of the royal saint amusing himself by dealing 
out justice to stray peasants under the trees of 
his park; but, after all, the really valuable 
thing was not this, but that, in every corner 
of the realm, his baillis were watching to en- 
force the royal justice and to gather the royal 
taxes. It may well be doubted whether the 
real significance of Louis IX. consists, as Mr. 
Brown thinks it does, in the fact that a saint 
preferred a throne to a monastery; it was 
rather that, being a king thoroughly deter- 
mined to make the kingdom a force in the land, 
he added the quality of regard for a decent 
life which his predecessors had so often got on 
without. 

The lecture on Wiclif presents no new or 
original points of view. Indeed, with Wiclif 
one passes fairly out of the medizval world, 
and into a set of conditions wholly different 


from those which make a proper background 
for the rest of this book. 
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The author’s aim has been to make the book 
not only of use and interest to students of civics 
and of English history and contemporary poli- 
tics, but also of value to American visitors to 
England and to readers of English news in the 
American press. His accuracy and carefulness 
of statement may be subjected to the most 
critical test. The style is good and entertain- 
ing. The book cannot fail to be a welcome ad- 
dition to every library. One volume. Cloth, 
12mo, xiv+379 pp. Appendices, Index. $1.75. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York, 46 East rgth St. 
Boston. 100 Purchase St. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture.and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World’s 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash’n St., Boston. 


Principal Agencies : New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 
W. 23d St.; Chicago, M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave.; 
Philadelphia, J. E. McClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 











~ MT. DESERT. 


TO LET, FURNISHED—Two houses, at $250 and $300, 
for season. Each has bath-room, hot and cold water 
(no pumping), kitchen, living room (open fire), and 
balconies on three sides. First has three large cham- 
bers (one fireplace) and nursery (stove); second has 
four chambers (one fireplace) and large dining-room 
Best hair mattresses, wire screens. ouses situated 
at Seal Harbor (P 0), five miles east of N. E., and 
nine miles west of Bar Harbor. Wood and coal on 
premises. $100 must be paid when house is engaged. 
Address W: M. Griswold, Cambridge, Mass. 











“Commend 













































Honorable Wife’”’ 


—Merchant of Venice. 
and tell her that I am composed 
of clarified cottonseed oil and re- 
fined beef suet; that I am the 
purest of all cooking fats; that 
my name is 


©fiolene 


that I am better than lard, and 
more useful than butter; that I 
am equal in shortening to twice 
the quantity of either, and make 
food much easier of digestion. 


I am to be found everywhere in 
es . 8and 5 poss pails, butam 
Made only by 


THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 


COMPANY 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Montreal, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis. 








986 
*PUREs 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE OO., CIN’TI. 















